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lower production costs. 


WET SODA ASH STORAGE SYSTEMS 


A number of manufacturers using soda ash in their operations 


are finding it profitable to store the material in solution 
rr as a-slurry. The wet systems provide greater ease 
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technical service on soda ash handling and age systems. 
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MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Mathieson Industrial Chemicals Division 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


MATHIESON 





When a raincoat sheds water like a duck’s back 


U-S-S 
COAL 
CHEMICALS 


are in the picture 


@ Today’s rainwear is smart and good- 
looking, yet it sheds water like the pro- 
verbial duck’s back. The water repellants 
with which fabrics can be treated are 
another outstanding achievement of the 
chemical industry. 

An important ingredient in the manu- 
facture of these water repellants is U-S-S 
Pyridine, one of the line of U-S:S Coal 
Chemicals. Other basic Coal Chemicals 
produced by United States Steel include 
Benzol, Toluol, Xylol, Phenol, Cresols, 
Cresylic Acid, Naphthalene, Picoline, 
Creosote Oil and Ammonium Sulphate. 

For complete information on these 
U-S-S Coal Chemicals, contact our near- 
est Coal Chemical sales office or write di- 
rectly to United States Steel Corporation, 
525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, 


Pennsylvania. 


U-S-S COAL CHEMICALS & 
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In Wisconsin where the average yield is about 
Th ket 60 bushels of corn per acre, 162 farmers, following 
e mar a fertilizer prescription provided by the Soils 
Department of the University of Wisconsin in 1952, 
for averaged 124 bushels per acre, some obtaining 
150 bushels or more. Other crops would 
respond in the same way. 


es Hi EMICAL When farmers learn that a dollar invested in 
fertilizer brings a three dollar return, they will 
find a way to buy a lot of fertilizer. 
FE RTI Li ZE RS More yield per acre will provide the food for the 
country’s increasing population. 
Plan now for tomorrow’s market with Chemico 


£To WSs bigger. ee the leading designer of plants for the siodaction. of 


e °¢ AMMONIA © UREA 
and bigger. oe ¢ PHOSPHORIC ACID 
© HIGH STRENGTH PHOSPHATIC FERTILIZERS 
¢ NITROGENOUS FERTILIZERS 


as farmers learn it pays to fertilize heavily. 





CHEMICAL ‘CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 


A UNIT OF AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
CABLES; CHEMICONST, NEW YORK ; Be i 
nek REPRESENTATIVES: CYANAMID PRODUCTS LTD., LONDON ® CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION 
(INTER-AMERICAN) LTD., TORONTO © SOUTH AFRICAN CYANAMID (PTY) LTD., JOHANNESBURG - 
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6-Methoxy 
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quinoline 


6-Methoxy 
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SAFE AND EASY TO HANDLE! © 


NO METAL 
NO BREAKAGE 


for 

¢ MURIATIC ACID 

¢ HYDROFLUORIC ACID 
¢ FERRIC CHLORIDE 


¢ CORROSIVE LIQUIDS 


* 
ICC-43A SPEC. 
Tare Weight—34 Ibs. 
13 gallon capacity 

* 
Made with 
Natural, Neoprene, 
Butyl or other Synthetic 
Rubber Linings 


* 


Threaded or Stopper type closures 


THE GENERAL TIRE 
& RUBBER COMPANY 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION 
WABASH, INDIANA 


Distributed by THE C. P. HALL CO. 


5147 W. 67th St. * 
AKRON, 0. . ° 
WEWARK, W.J. 


4 


CHICAGO 38, ILL. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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RUBBER 
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Redeployed Equipment 


To THE Eprror: . . You published a 
brief item in your Newsletter (Nov. 
28), which says that “Texas Gas Co.— 
formerly McCarthy Chemical Co... . 
is now liquidating its Winnie, Tex., 
plant facilities, selling its equipment 
piecemeal.” There was no authority 
for this statement. . 

Our plant facilities at Winnie com- 
prise some $35 million of investment 
in plants of several types, and since 
our new administration took over in 
Jan. ’51, we have been busily engaged 
in undertaking to build up this busi- 
ness and not tear it down... 

A copy of a brochure we issued . . 
points out that we are using the 
equipment of the chemical plant “in 
the construction of other units and 
plants.” It also states “these new 
units and plants will include those 
for the production of products not 
now being produced”. 

In order that there may be no 
misunderstanding about the selling 
of equipment, the Texas Eastman Co. 
has just made us an offer for two or 
three towers on the chemical plant 

. which we immediately declined as 
we have other uses for the equipment 

. although they did purchase a 
small cooling tower which has long 
since ceased to be of any use to us... 
The cooling tower was not offered to 
them by us; they having made the 
offer we accepted... . 

You understand, I am sure, that 
all industrial plants do have from 
time to time, equipment which have 
served their useful purpose and are 
often sold to other plants... . 

We have developed ‘quite an or- 
ganization which is constantly and 
actively involved in acquiring ad- 
ditional raw materials for the manu- 
facture of our products and distribu- 
tion of gas to our many customers. 

Russet, M. Riccrns 

President 

Texas Gas Corp. 

Houston, Tex. 

If the word “liquidate” carries a con- 

notation that it shouldn't, we are 

sorry. Texas Gas in its own brochure 

says, regarding its large chemical 

plant which was shut down in Febru- 

ary 1950: “Primarily, it will be ‘can- 

nibalized and the equipment used in 

the construction of other units and 

plants.” Perhaps “redeployed” would 
have been clearer all around.—Ep. 


Dissenter 


To tHe Eprror: I could not feel any 
pride in my industry when I read 


(Nov. 21) that MCA has fearfully 
urged maintenance of high tariff walls 
and special protection for the chemi- 
cal industry. Simultaneous endorse- 
ment of the broad ideas of two-way 
trade only points up the hypocrisy of 
MCA’s position. 

Certainly their action is just what 
everyone would expect, but current 
world problems will not be solved as 
a result of such unimaginative actions. 
Rather they will be solved by bold 
leadership in applying the principles 
of Christian brotherhood on a world- 
wide scale. ... 

Guy Ervin, Jr. 
Shrewsbury, Mass. 


Note of Caution 


To THe Eprror: . . . The subject of 
tariffs is, as you said in your editorial 
(Nov. 28) a matter of vital impor- 
tance to all of us. And, although I 
have seldom agreed with all that you 
have said—nor do I agree completely 
with your most recent statement—I do 
flatter myself that I am broadminded 
enough to accept rational views . . . 
Your suggestion that our approach to 
the problem . . . and our presentations 
to the government and the public— 
must be forthright, calm, and defen- 
sible—is, in my opinion, an eminently 
sound one... 

But it seems to me that you may 
have overlooked an important and 
significant aspect of this . . . and one 
which, I think, should be expressed... 

There is a tendency whenever any- 
one is threatened—and this applies 
equally as much to industries as to 
individuals—to fight back angrily and 
to throw up a defense by overstating 
one’s case... 

That might happen in our industry 
—and it might have really damaging 
effects. If, for instance, it is not made 
clear that our industry is not now 
fearful of being bankrupted by for- 
eign competition—but rather only 
fears what would happen if tariffs 
were indiscriminately lowered—news- 
paper readers could get the impres- 
sion that we are on the brink of dis- 
aster... 
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A. Jordan, Chemical Week, $30 
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DOCKSIDE DELIVERY—A new Hooker serv- 
ice for caustic soda users with plants located 
on Lake Michigan and adjacent waterways, 
and in the New York Harbor area. 


For safe, sure, consistent results... 
STANDARDIZE on Hooker Caustic Soda 


Why this is important to you: 
With uniform caustic soda com- 
ing in, shipment after shipment, 
you can standardize your caustic 
handling and processing. 

You need not adjust your pro- 
cess to meet variations in incom- 
ing caustic shipments. You can be 
sure each new shipment matches 
your current inventory. 


Buy the UNIFORMITY Hooker Caustic Soda gives you 
Forms: Liquid 50% and 73% ® Flake @ Solid @ Special fine flakes 
Containers: Tank cars © Tank wagons ® Barges ® Drums 


TACOMA 


HOoKer 


NIAGARA FALLS 


You get this kind of uniformity 
with Hooker Caustic Soda. Every 
step in the manufacture—from 
salt brine to tank car—is con- 
trolled at Hooker, by Hooker. 
More than 20 separate inspec- 
tions and analyses safeguard the 
uniformity of the Hooker Caustic 
you buy. 

This is one reason why leaders 


in 30 industries specify Hooker 
Caustic—and why many have 
specified it for nearly 50 years. 

Hooker uniformity can pay off 
for you, too—in lower operating 
costs and smoother, better proc- 
essing. Try it and see. A letter or 
phone call to the nearest Hooker 
office will bring you product data 
and contract information. 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 
3 Forty-Seventh St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Please send [] data sheets on Hooker Caustic Soda; [] Bulletin 100 


describing Hooker products and services. 


CEntral 6-1311 





NEvada 6-3826 





MUrray Hill 2-2500 


City 


Ce eam een a iceespneedis spins belle eipnai daoele a 


MONG) — ore te Ll the Cah — 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 
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Address...... 





Zone........ icncinnidins 








YOU CAN HAVE 


A BETTER PRODUCT 


AT LOWER COST 


* 


COLTON 


VINAC 


(POLYVINYL ACETATE EMULSIONS) 


Consult COLTON 
Chemists with “Polyvinyl Know-How” 


VINAC WR-20 (a modified Polyvinyl Acetate 
Emulsion), originally formulated at the request 
of a major textile manufacturer, solved a 
difficult sizing problem. The material produced 
many desirable effects — among them, lower 
production costs. It is now available in our 
regular line of emulsions. 


{f you need special properties or modifications 
to give your product that extra “edge”, you 
will find that developing special grades of 
VINAC to achieve this is an every-day service 
offered by The Colton Chemical Company. 


Where a standard grade of Polyvinyl Acetate 
Emulsion is desired, VINAC XX will improve 
quality and lower cost of such products as Ad- 
hesives, Textile and Paper Finishes and Coat- 
ings, Saturants, Binders, Primers and Sealers. 


Colton VINAC is outstanding for excellent com- 
pounding stability and tolerance with plasti- 
cizers, thickeners, pigments and solvents. VINAC 
films are strong, clear, glossy, greaseproof and 
resistant to light and oxidation. 


Write The Colton Chemical Company stating 

your particular problem. Samples of VINAC 

will be sent you with recommendations for 
their profitable appli- 
cation in your produc- 
tion. Address Dept. 
242. 





OPINION. . 


That would be quite a shock to a 
good many of the public . . . 

Most chemical companies are to- 
day heavily financed by stock issues 
and a lot of that stock has been sold 
to the public in recent years .. . 
People bought the stock because they 
thought that chemical concerns were 
big, prosperous enterprises and had 
a promising future . . . It is evident 
that that is the main reason for stock 
purchases—growth and gain—because 
dividends are not at a high rate... 

If that faith in the future is shaken 

. if the public comes to take an- 
other view of our prospects because 
of the tariff discussions . . . we could 
lose a great deal . . . It’s a question 
of emphasis... . stating the proposi- 
tion clearly .. . 

Harovtp L. ELwortuy 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Technical Selling 


To THE Epriror: Your news article 
entitled “Distributor Rediscovered” 
(Nov. 21) lists several pros and cons 
re using a distributor. 

However, when you _ generalize 
such as, “ordinarily unable to match 
technical service given by producer” 
or “usually not qualified to perform 
product development and highly tech- 
nical application selling,” we beg to 
take issue with you... . 

It seems you are unfair in over- 
looking the growing number of manu- 
facturers’ agents or distributors who 
are entirely capable of handling tech- 
nical problems and introducing new 
products. Many of these distributor 
organizations, such as our own, are 
staffed by experienced chemists and 
chemical engineers who frequently 
know much more about the indus- 
tries in which they specialize than 
does their principal or manufacturer. 

We also know of quite a large num- 
ber of distributors, who, again like 
ourselves, maintain their own cus- 
tomer service laboratories, which ren- 
der quick, practical help on technical 
problems. 

In fact, with today’s emphasis on 
technical selling in the chemical in- 
dustries, the technical sales organiza- 
tion or distributor who is close to the 
customer, both large and small, fre- 
quently knows much more about the 
product and its application than the 
manufacturer whom he represents. . . . 

M. W. BupMAN 

Sales Manager 

Superior Materials, Inc. 

New York, N.Y. 

You're quite right, Reader Budman. 

That's why we said, as you quote, 
“ordinarily,” and “usually.”—Ep. 


Edging Up 

To tHe Eprror: . . . Cleanliness is 
reputed to be next ‘to godliness . . . 
and, if we can take statistics at face 
value, they are now crowding one 
another closer than they were. . . 
The gain is at least a snug 20% for 
cleanliness—if not more .. . 

Look at these figures: the value of 
synthetic detergents produced in Can- 
ada in 1952 was $21,382,000; the total 
value of soaps made was $39,675,- 
000. In 1948 the comparable figures 
were $7,738,000 and $44,045,000. 

This adds up to a 20% increase in 
total outlay by the public in four 
years . . . and let’s consider this: the 
soap operas stress the greater efficacy 
of synthetic detergents—they’re all 
“new and improved”. . . and we know 
that there has been a good deal of 
technological progress in the formula- 
tion of synthetics, new phosphate 
builders, use of carboxymethylcellu- 
lose, optical bleaches and so forth. . . 

So, in theory at least, the same 
cleaning can now be done with less 
detergent . . . consequently, consump- 
tion should have been reduced per 
cleanee .. . 

Perhaps it is that some of the newer 
products pour more easily . . . and 
many people consequently over- 
pour... 

In any event, I am sure that Cana- 
dians are not 20% cleaner; they 
couldn’t be . . . nor are there 20% 
more of them... 

I draw no conclusion—I just point 
out, with tongue-in-cheek, this curious 
and thought-provoking fact .. . 


Paut R. NEwrTon, 


Ottawa, Canada. 


DATES AHEAD 


Commercial Chemical Development 
Assn., winter meeting, Statler hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo., Jan. 19. 


Assn. of American Soap and Glycerine 
Producers, annual meeting, Waldorf-As- 
toria hotel, New York, N.Y., Jan. 26-28. 


Drug, Chemical and Allied Trade Sec- 
tion, New York Board of Trade, annual 
dinner, Waldorf-Astoria hotel, New York, 
N.Y., March 4. 


Chemical Institute of Canada, division of 
organic chemistry’s third symposium, 
McGill Univ., Montreal, Ont., March 
8-9. 


American Chemical Society, division of 
rubber chemistry, 65th meeting, Brown 
hotel, Louisville, Ky., Apr. 14-16. 


Assn. of Consulting Chemists and Chem- 
ical Engineers, symposium and banquet, 
Belmont Plaza hotel, New York, N.Y., 
Apr. 27. 
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~-. You're 
*"NEXT DOOR’’ to 
the world’s finest 


Bituminous Coal / 


As a primary raw material for the chemicals 
industry .. . 

As a source of power for the chemicals 
industry ... 

There is no finer Bituminous Coal than that mined 
along the Norfolk and Western Railway inThe Land 
of Plenty. 

Chemical plants located in this great and 
growing area have the advantage of a bountiful 
supply of this fine coal. And it is quickly available 
... for the coal producing territory is located 
about the center of the railway, and N. & W.’s 


= 


iG SIX GREA 
HE ERVED BY 
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extensive coal handling facilities are among the 
finest in the world. 

Let the Norfolk and Western tell you about the 
many advantages chemical and allied product 
manufacturers find in this progressive industrial 
region, and give you detailed information on ideal 
plant sites. Your inquiry will be treated with 
confidence and handled promptly. Write, wire 
or call: 


INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPT. 
Drawer CW-694, (Telephone 4-1451, Ext 474) 
Norfolk and Western Railway 

ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


Write for the booklet 


MINERAL RESOURCES 
ALONG THE LINE 
OF THE 
NORFOLK AND WESTERN 


Norfotk... 


RAILWAY 





how Firestone service 
pictures your processing needs 


based on the 


high 


905 — 915 — 9 


With Firestone service, you can chart many a 
processing problem to a quick solution. 


At right for example, you can see on Firestone’s 
3-dimensional chart why your operating tem- 
perature need never hinder your ingenuity or 
product progress. 


For any given plasticizer loading, use this chart 
to determine the proper ratio of EXON resins for 
your operating conditions. 


It was to serve you in solving many of your pro- 
duction problems that Firestone created the 
three new, fast-fusing polyvinyl] chloride resins, 


processing speed and wide versatility of 


EXON 905, 915, 925. These temperature-tailored 
resins offer several unique advantages. Among 
them are: 


e@ Extremely rapid blending... hot or cold. 
@ Shorter fusing time...for a faster, more economi- 
cal operation. 


@ Freedom from fisheyes...assuring higher quality, 
greater product uniformity. 


When you come up against a processing prob- 
lem, team Firestone service with Firestone’s 
versatile resins...and let them help you open 
new horizons for your equipment. 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES «+s «+ 


FORM 


SPECIFIC GRAVITY 


AVERAGE 
RELATIVE VISCOSITY 


AVERAGE 
BULKING DENSITY 





Excellent for film and sheeting appli- 
cations where higher temperatures 
(up to 375° F.) are called for. 


EXON 9OS | White Powder 


1.40 


2.50 0.45 





High-versatility, resin specially de- 
signed for sheeting. Wide range of 
operating temperatures. 


EXON 915 White Powder 





An excellent P. 
processing temperatures. (starting 


at 275° F.) 


EXON 925 White Powder 


Vv. C. resin for low 








For further information on Firestone’s com- 


plete line of high quality EXON resins...or 
for the assistance of Firestone’s Technical 


Service, call or write: 


2.05 0.45 








CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 


FIRESTONE PLASTICS COMPANY - 


Division of Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 


POTTSTOWN, PA., DEPT. 19H 
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in "SS AiMENSIONS: 


IN ORDER to determine quickly and easily the proper com- 
bination of EXON resins best suited to your processing con- 
ditions, just consult the handy chart above. 


Follow the black line indicating Parts Plasticizer to the 
intersection of your Operating Temperature indicated by 
the red line. Carry this point parallel to the green guide 
lines down to the ExON Resin Combination at the bottom of 
the graph. 
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CHEMICAL PROGRESS 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS THAT MAY AFFECT YOUR BUSINESS 








G-E Chemical Research and Development 
provide a constant stream of new products and 
processes: better electrical insulating materials 
. .. new materials from the versatile silicone fam- 
ily . . . stronger, lighter molded and laminated 
plastics . . . improved coating resins for longer 
lasting protective finishes. And you can count 
on many more future developments. 


Can these developments help your business? 
Write for the new “G-E Chemical Products” 
Booklet (CDC-101): General Electric Com- 
pany, Section 300-6D, CHEMICAL DIVISION, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


PLASTICS COMPOUNDS .. . SILICONES . . . ELECTRICAL 
INSULATING MATERIALS . . . INDUSTRIAL RESINS & 
VARNISHES . . . MOLDED AND LAMINATED PLASTICS 


won'] 5) 000 


YEARS OF ELECTRICAL 
PROCRESS 


You can put you confdonce tin 
GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 
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BUSINESS MAGAZINE OF THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


NEWSLETTER 


The approach to tariffs proposed by the Manufacturing Chem- 
ists’ Assn. (CW, Nov. 21) was blasted last week by ultraprotectionist 
Nevada Sen. George Malone as “a very clever statement” that dodges the 
real issues. 

The comment came during the senator’s questioning of MCA 
President William Foster. Malone, as a one-man Senate subcommittee, is 
ostensibly gathering testimony on mobilization needs for strategic mate- 
rials. He seems much more interested in developing a case for increased 
tariffs. 





The association’s position that any future adjustment of chemi- 
cal tariffs should be made on an individual product or product group basis 
did not satisfy the senator—nor did Foster’s plea that MCA, as a chemical 
association, is not qualified to discuss tariffs on other types of items. 
Sniffed Malone: “So you’d give chemicals protection and sell the others 
down the river.” 

Malone, a maverick even among high-tariff men on Capitol Hill, 
terms the State Department “sole custodian” of U.S. trade policies. Con- 
gress, he feels, should assert direct control, determining tariffs only on 
economic grounds; tariffs should not be a part of U.S. foreign policy. 

e 

Imports of German star sapphires and rubies came under scru- 
tiny by the Tariff Commission this week. Linde Air Products Co.’s appeal 
for a flat ban on all imports charged that the German stones are being 
made by a patented process developed by Linde during World War II at 
the request of the government. The imported gems, selling for two dollars 
less per carat than domestically produced stones, would constitute “unfair 
competition” as defined in the Tariff Act of 1930 if Linde’s argument is 
substantiated. 





a 

Another invitation for private industry to come aboard has been 
extended by the Atomic Energy Commission, but so far no chemical com- 
pany—not even atom-ardent Monsanto—is standing in line to buy tickets. 

Tentatively, AEC has set a Feb. 15 deadline for entertaining 
offers from industry to participate in the more conventional parts of the 
proposed atomic power plant, and operation of both the plant and the 
reactor. 





Conjecture that this might be what Monsanto—long keen on 
the idea of a dual-purpose reactor producing both power and isotopes— 
was waiting for was squelched by Philip Powers, executive administrator 
of that firm’s atomic electric study. Said Dr. Powers: “Even if we were 
interested in power only, we would choose a different type reactor, more 
suitable for industrial use.” 

Up to this week, the closest thing to a proposal for a private 
industry-AEC operating partnership on atomic power came with the filing 
in nine Midwest states of incorporation papers for Nuclear Power Co., 
to be jointly owned by four power companies and an engineering firm. 
The papers are being filed “against the possibility that we may be in- 
terested in construction of a nuclear power plant,” said J. W. McAfee, 
president of Union Electric Co. of Missouri, one of Monsanto’s former 
study-team partners. 
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NEWSLETTER 








First big business casualty of the recent election in the Philip- 
pines is the $15-million Rayon Corp. of the Philippines—brainchild of 
J. Amado Araneta, treasurer of the beaten Liberal Party (CW, May 9). 
Scarcely 24 hours after the election, Araneta pulled out, gave notice that 
he will ice the project “until the incoming administration policies be- 
come clear.” 

Involved in the technical end of the project, officers of Oscar 
Kohorn & Co., Ltd., New York, have similarly retreated. Reputable sources 
report the American firm has already plunged more than $100,000 into 
the venture, was to have anted up considerable additional capital. 

Meanwhile, bagasse (sugar-cane waste) is clogging up the yards 
of Araneta’s Ma-ao sugar warehouses; application has been filed to reduce 
the company’s authorized capital to $50,000. More important: construc- 
tion work on the plant, touted as being a “shot in the arm” for the Philip- 
pine economy, has come to a standstill. 





“Neither Du Pont nor any other American firm . . . should be 
punished for its success.” That’s the gist of U. S. District Judge Paul 
Leahy’s decision in dismissing the government’s suit charging a cello- 
phane monopoly. Coming 11 months after a marathon two-year trial, 
the decision points out that “there has been no monopolization or con- 
spiracy or combination or attempt to monopolize shown.” 








General Aniline & Film moved a step closer to the auction block 
last week as U. S. District Court Judge David Pine set a March 31 deadline 
for all minority stockholders in the Swiss holding company, Interhandel, 
to press their claims. By that time they must either come into court, de- 
clare who they are and how many shares they hold, or else be forever 
barred from collecting a dollar’s worth of GAF assets. 

The action permits the Justice Dept. to weed out minority claims 
without waiting until Interhandel’s own claim works its tortuous way to 
the U. S. Supreme Court. Interhandel lost its case, is delaying its appeal 
until Judge Bolitha Laws hands down his final order. Government at- 
torneys figure that litigation over the appeal could take another two years. 
Then, if the 800 or 900 minority stockholders asserted their claims, dis- 
posal of them might well take another two years. 

Instead, the minority claims and Interhandel’s claims will be 
settled concurrently, and the government hopes to put GAF up for sale 
the day after Interhandel loses in the top court. 





In another legal maneuver, the Justice Dept. is seeking to block 
the proposed merger of Novadel-Agene and Wallace & Tiernan. A motion 
to enjoin the merger will be heard in Rhode Island’s U. S. District Court 
early next week. Justice wants to block the merger because of antitrust 
litigation pending against the two firms since 1946. 





The chemical process industries are the target of a recommenda- 
tion by the technical committee of Los Angeles’ Citizens Smog Committee: 
“Investigate the feasibility of reducing or relocating and curtailing future 
expansion of air-volluting industries such as petroleum refining.” 

Califor..:*. means business. The privately endowed Air Pollution 
Foundation said le. week that it’s prepared to spend $1 million a year 
for the next five years to study southern California’s smog problem. 


... The Editors 
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SODIUM AMIDE 


a strong link 


in your process 


Remarkably effective to use — economical to make 
—easy and safe to handle, sodium amide is becoming a 
favored reagent for amination and dehydration in many 


processes. Other uses are being constantly reported. 


Sodium amide may be prepared by direct addition 
of metallic sodium to liquid ammonia in the presence 
of catalysts such as iron, cobalt, or nickel. The precip- 


itated amide is then settled into an underlying inert 


hydrocarbon of higher density providing an ideal 


medium for further reactions. 


Sodium —in metallic, amide, or some other form 
—may well be able to step up efficiency or yield in 
your operation. Our engineers, authorities on sodium 
applications, will be glad to help you investigate. 


Your inquiry will be welcome ... the coupon below 
will start information your way. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
Ger tnalublyy § agrioullline. 


100 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


ATLANTA, BATON ROUGE, CHICAGO, DALLAS, DAYTON, DENVER, DETROIT, HOUSTON, 
KANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES, NEW ORLEANS, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, SALT LAKE CITY, 
SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, TULSA, MEXICO CITY AND (ETHYL ANTIKNOCK, LTD.) TORONTO. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 

100 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
! am interested in 

( the use of sodium amide 

() the manufacture of 


sodium amide 


r-------- 
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Unretouched photos of floor tile installation in the office Service Dept. 
at Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. show no sign of wear de- 
Spite severe traffic conditions. Tiles manufactured by Danbury Rubber 
Co., Danbury, Conn, Installed by Colonial Floors, Norwood, Mass. 


DAREX 43G HIGH STYRENE COPOLYMER 
ADDS EXTRA STAMINA TO RUBBER TILES 


Floor tiles compounded with DAREXx 43G have both 
higher hardness and superior abrasion resistance ; 
with no loss of flex life. 


Here’s impressive proof. 
The rubber tile floor covering pictured above was 


Heavy cases are dragged between departments. Foot 
.. traffic is unusually heavy. Mailing machines for a 
nation-wide mailing service operate here. Yet the tiles 
show not the slightest sign of wear! 


Furthermore, DAREX 43G offers production advantages. 


installed in 1951. It shows no sign of wear—despite 
what Dennison company officials describe as “extremely 
severe conditions”. Half-ton truck loads roll over it. 


Stocks compounded with it show exceptional stability 
in prolonged storage, giving better mold flow with more 
flexible production schedules. Write for full details! 


Tensile Strength (psi) 7700 DAREX 43G HIGH STYRENE COPOLYMER 
Elongation % 2 is a product ot 

Hardness (Shore D) over 80 

Specific Gravity 1.04 Oey DEWEY and ALMY 


Dielectric Const. (1-1000 K.C.) 2.4—2.6 


Power Factor % (1-1000 K.C.) 0.2 —0.5 Chemical Company 





Sales Offices: 62 Whittemore Ave., Cambridge 40, Mass. © 6050 W. 51st St., Chicago 38, Ill. 


Offices or Subsidiaries in Buenos Aires, Chicago, Copen- 
West Coast: Martin, Hoyt and Milne, Inc. — Los Angeles © San Francisco © Seattle © Portland 
‘ 


agen, London, Melbourne, Milan, Montevideo, Montreal, 
Naples, Paris, San Leandro (Calif.), Sad Paulo, Tokyo 


Shoe Materials * Sealing Compounds for Food Cans * Adhesives * CRYOVAC bags for Food Packaging * Soda Lime * Flowed-in Gasket Compounds 
Battery Separators * Chemical Products for the Construction Industry * Meteorological Balloons * Textile Printing Products * Organic Chemicals 
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BUSINESS. &@ INDUS es 
Business Fair, Congress Warmer 


It was only last week that Pres. Eisen- 
hower set up a five-man advisory com- 
mittee on weather control, and now— 
Dec. 17 to 19—the President is meet- 
ing with Republican Congressional 
leaders to work out a GOP legislative 
program to create a favorable climate 
for business. 

Much of the legislation under dis- 
cussion at the White House this week 
is of vital concern to the chemical 
process industries: corporate tax re- 
ductions, excise tax changes, Taft- 
Hartley amendments, minimum wage 
increase, drug regulation, antitrust 
procedures, and the touchy topics of 
tariff and of customs simplification. 

Bills on these subjects make up 
a big part of the workload that'll con- 
front the 83rd Congress when it re- 
turns to Washington for its second 
session, beginning Jan. 6. Talks with 
principal GOP solons like Sen. Wil- 
liam Knowland and Rep. Charles 
Halleck, majority leaders in the two 
houses (see cover), will help Eisen- 
hower draw up his recommendations 
on these matters; as always, what 
the President asks for depends to 
a degree on what he feels he can get. 

Tariff Action Certain: About as 
controversial as any legislation, but 
sure to be acted on, will be a bill to 
extend and amend the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act, which expires 
next June 12. On tariff questions, 
Eisenhower will get suggestions from 
the 17-man Randall commission, 
which is being accused of low-tar- 
iff leanings. That alleged bias has 
prompted O. R. Strackbein, of the 
high-tariff Nationwide Committee of 
Industry, Agriculture & Labor on Im- 
port-Export Policy, to demand the 
resignation of commission Chairman 
Clarence Randall, Chicago industrial- 
ist. (Strackbein’s group has a heavy 
chemical company membership. Lat- 
est chemical recruit is Monsanto, 
which last month severed ties with 
NAM and the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce over tariff policies.) 

Randall's strategy, apparently, will 
be to come up with a report (due 
about Mar. 1) that will combine 
dissent to the high-tariff extremists 
among commission members. In par- 
ticular, Randall’s anxious to get Sen. 
Eugene Millikin (R., Colo.) to sign 
the majority report; otherwise, he 


fears, the commission’s recommenda- 
tions would come a cropper. 

Compromise on Taxes: The admin- 
istration will resist any cut in the 
corporate tax rate, scheduled to 
drop from 52% to 47% next Apr. 1. 
There'll be a fight on this, with Con- 
gress eager to give taxpayers some 
relief. Best prospect now is a 50% 
compromise. 

The Treasury Dept. also wants to 
postpone all scheduled reductions in 
excise taxes, and again Congress will 
resist. The tax-writing Congressmen 
seem determined to redistribute the 
excise tax load, whether they lower 
the total take from it or not. Chairman 
Dan Reed of the House Ways & 
Means Committee is intent on push- 
ing through an income tax bill that 
would allow more liberal deductions. 

Dixie Wage Scrape: Southern em- 
ployers are registering strong opposi- 
tion to raising the minimum wage 
level, but it looks as though Congress 
will go ahead and up the level to 
$1/hour from the present 75¢ rate. 

On Taft-Hartley, GOP leaders on 
Capitol Hill would prefer to let pro- 
posed amendments languish in com- 
mittees, but the Administration feels 
committed to push for revision. If 
the labor law comes onto the floor 
in either house, liberal Democrats 
likely will offer amendments that will 
gut the present act. 

Full-scale overhaul of the antitrust 
setup probably won't come before 
1955, but Antitrust Chief Stanley 
Barnes is expected to ask Congress 
for power to subpoena company rec- 
ords and officials, making it easier to 
get evidence. Also tending to sharpen 
the government’s antitrust teeth: a 
bill (already passed by the House) 
to raise the penalty in criminal cases 
from $5,000 to $50,000; and legisla- 
tion to upset the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision on meeting competition in 
“good faith” in the Standard Oil of 
Indiana case. 

Interindustry Blockades: On some 
pending bills of chemical import, 
Congressional action is blocked by 
disagreements among various indus- 
trial groups concerned. However, the 
Miller pesticide bill may get through, 
having the blessing of the National 
Agricultural Chemicals Assn. and the 
Food & Drug Administration; and 
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there’s chance that both food and 
chemical interests can get together 
on a food additive bill, such as the 
one to be introduced by Rep. Joseph 
O’Hara (R., Minn.). 

There'll be a move, sanctioned by 
the new Dept. of Health, Education 
& Welfare, to broaden FDA’s inspec- 
tion powers, particularly in the direc- 
tion of drug prescription files. Op- 
position from the potent retail 
druggist lobby is predicted. 

Odds are that the chemical indus- 
try stands to hold its own or gain 
minor improvements in economic sta- 
tus during Congress’ 1954 delibera- 
tions. 


ICWU’S BRADLEY: Back in harness. 


Quick Convalescence 


Companies that have collective bar- 
gaining dealings with the Inter- 
national Chemical Workers Union 
(AFL) can figure that this union will 
be a stable entity at least until its 
convention in Chicago next August, 
despite some internal quibbling. 
Symbol of ICWU’s new lease on 
stability is the union’s founder, H. A. 
Bradley, who this week is back in 
office as president after a heart at- 
tack that required six weeks’ hospi- 
talization. Bypassing the usual period 
of convalescence, the veteran unionist 
recovered rapidly, convinced his ex- 
ecutive board that he’s raring to go. 








BUSINESS & INDUSTRY 
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More and Heavier Guns 


The salvo of shots fired by the Manu- 
facturing Chemists’ Assn. at the idea 
of a general reduction of U.S. tariffs 
(CW, Nov. 21) now has been followed 
up with an even heavier cannonading 
by the Synthetic Organic Chemical 
Manufacturers Assn. 

In a 23l-page statement to the bi- 
partisan Randall Commission on 
Foreign Economic Policy, SOCMA 
not only blasts at tariff-cutting as a 
“disastrous experiment” that would 
hurt this nation’s security program and 
its domestic economy; the association 
also goes to the trouble of making 
contructive suggestions for achieving 
the goals of U.S. foreign policy. 

By way of making its position 
abundantly clear, SOCMA = sum- 
marizes: “The tariff protection em- 
bodied in the (Smoot-Hawley) Tariff 
Act of 1930 must continue to be an 
essential part of our national policy 
if the synthetic organic chemical man- 
ufacturing industry is to continue the 
outstanding rate of expansion that ex- 
perience proves to be vital to our 
national welfare and security.” 

Agreement of Goals: SOCMA is 
sympathetic with the major objectives 
the President and the Congress had 
in mind when the Randall group was 
commissioned to make its foreign 
trade study, but feels that slashing 
customs rates won't help the country 
attain those goals. Instead, the as- 
sociation recommends: 

e More liberal use of Trade Agree- 
ments Act authority to equalize trade 
opportunities with countries that re- 
strict imports from the U.S. 

@ Encouragement of private in- 
vestment abroad by Americans. 

e Possible increase in capitaliza- 
tion of the Export Import Bank to $5 
billion and extension of its lending 
authority. 

e Possible establishment of an in- 
ternational finance corporation to pro- 
vide equity capital for projects in un- 
derdeveloped areas. 

Tariff reduction, SOCMA asserts, is 
less useful in helping friendly na- 
tions than three other assistance poli- 
cies: grants in aid, improved terms of 
trade, and foreign loans. 

Double Danger Seen: The report’s 
economic section, authored by Dean 
Arthur R. Upgren of Dartmouth’s 
School of Business Administration, a 
former Federal Reserve economist, 
warns that talking about tariff cuts as 
a means of helping other nations 
through “trade, not aid” would be “a 
cruel deception, because they would 
not begin to accomplish their pro- 
claimed objective.” 
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Noting that the industrial econo- 
mies of Western Europe and of the 
U.S. are not complementary, Upgren 
thinks that “continued long-range 
improvement in the economic 
strength of Western European nations 
lies in the restoration of multilateral 
patterns of trade rather than in the 
continued effort to impose a bilateral 
character upon U.S. trade.” 

In fact, Upgren reasons, it’s as like- 
ly as not that trimming tariffs would 
hurt domestic industries without help- 
ing foreign economies. He says that 
tariff reduction could—in the long run 





DARTMOUTH’S 


UPGREN: 
economist warns of “cruel deception.” 


World 


—destroy part of some protected in- 
dustry and thereby give a new market 
to foreign producers, but that the “long 
run” may be so long as to make tariff 
reduction ineffectual as a now-needed 
foreign aid. 

Staving Off Ruin: Cutting tariff 
rates, says Upgren, is like cutting 
prices on imports. A U.S. company 
pressed by resulting tougher competi- 
tion from abroad can hold on to a slice 
of the domestic market by: 

e Dropping research and develop- 
ment programs. 

e Making other products bear the 
cost of losses on underpriced products. 

© Covering operating losses with 
capital funds. 

These temporary expedients can 
postpone, but not prevent, the clos- 
ing of companies shouldered out of the 
competitive running. 

Upgren denounces the proposal 
that U.S. concerns endangered by 
imports be kept afloat by government 


subsidies, says it’s “a move that, if 
successful, would accomplish only at 
great public expense what the tariff 
[now] accomplishes without such ex- 
pense.” The subsidized industry then 
would absorb tax revenue, instead of 
contributing to the public purse. Also, 
he adds, experience with U.S. sub- 
sidies has been “unhappy.” 

What SOCMA Favors: Citing the 
Congressional requirement that the 
Randall commission’s recommenda- 
tions—which are to go to the White 
House next March—must be consisten} 
with national security and a stron 
domestic economy, SOCMA calls fo 
strengthening present tariff laws. 

For one thing, the association urg 
that Congress make binding on th 
President the Tariff Commission’ 
findings in peril-point and escap 
clause proceedings under the Trad 
Agreements Extension Act of 195 
Also, says SOCMA, the “injury test?) 
in those proceedings should be broad- 
ened to apply to manufacturing that, 
contributes significantly to nationa 
defense, national economic strength, 
or national health. Still another de- 
sired amendment to this law: defi, 
nition of a decline in the proportion of 
the domestic market supplied by do- 
mestic producers in constituting evi- 
dence of injury. 

SOCMA wants section 337 of the 
Tariff Act amended to require the 
Tariff Commission to investigate an 
unfair practice upon the filing of a 
sworn complaint by a domestic pro- 
ducer; wants the injury test recom- 
mended for peril-point and escape 
clause proceedings to be copied in 
the Tariff Act and in the Antidumping 
Act; and is asking for a procedure 
that would permit key defense items 
to be kept out of trade concession 
agreements. The association opposes 
new valuation proposals such as those 
in H. R. 6584 (see p. 28). 

In short, SOCMA tells the Randall 
commission, the dislocation caused by 
reduced tariff production would force 
the synthetic organic chemical in- 
dustry to curtail its $204 million/year 
research program, halt its multimil- 
lion-dollar expansion plans, and cut 
back production, with resulting low 
wages and layoffs. 

And it appears that SOCMA’s ideas 
will get careful consideration from 
Congress. At the organization’s annual 
meeting last week, when Cary R. 
Wagner of Phillips Petroleum Co. was 
re-elected president, guest speaker 
Styles Bridges, president pro tempore 
of the U.S. Senate, assured members 
that he would oppose any relaxation 
of tariff barriers that would encourage 
unfair competition as a result of lower 
European production costs. 
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BUSINESS & INDUSTRY 





Overflowing into World Markets 


When New Year’s bells chime in War- 
saw this year, economics-minded Poles 
may well raise a toast to their spright- 
ly young chemical industry. Not only 
have production quotas been met, it 
is claimed, but progress has been so 
good that exportable surpluses of 
products ranging from benzol and 
naphthalene to dyes and pharmaceuti- 
cals are now available. 

Taking 1938 (the last peacetime 
year) as an index (100), this 
years production stands at 518—an 
advance unmatched by any other in- 
dustrial branch in Poland. Over all 
sways the all-powerful hand of the 
government; all plants still operate 
under state control, work on tight 
government-set production _ time- 
tables. 


But spectacular as the spurt up- 
ward has already been, observers 
within Poland itself say world markets 
have as yet had but a taste of what's 
in store for them when facilities now 
under construction get rolling. Now 
reported near completion: 

e A nitrogen plant, near Kedzier- 
zyn, due to produce greater quantities 
of nitrogen per year than the com- 
bined total of all units now in opera- 
tion in Poland. Actual construction 
work, say reports seeping through 
the Iron Curtain last week, is virtual- 
ly finished; great attention will be 
paid to turning output to use in nitro- 
gen fertilizers—ostensibly to increase 
agricultural production for Poland’s 
multiplying population. 





SILESIA STEEL MILLS: New coking 
batteries . . . on every hand. 


e To insure adequate sulfuric acid 
all around, Polish authorities brought 
in a plant near Wizow in 1951 using 
anhydrite as a raw material. Now, a 
similar enterprise is simmering near 
Lesko, said to be using gypsum as a 
starting point. Production is slated to 
begin early in 1954; the combined 
total output of Wizow and Lesko will 
surpass the sum of the output from all 
other sulfuric acid plants now extant 
in Poland. 


e The soda industry—not to be out- 
stripped—is building a big plant near 
Inowrocow, will turn out caustic and 
chlorine, as well as a wealth of re- 
lated products. 

e Two combines—in production 
the past weeks—will soon be sup- 
plying all home requirements of most 
organics. One—located at Oswiecim, 
uses natural gas, produces intermedi- 
ates; the other (formerly the German 
firm Oder Werke) is turning out ex- 
portable organic end products. 

e The artificial fiber plant owned 
and operated by the government at 
Gorzow (and finished in 1951) has 
just gone through a general reorgani- 
zation-expansion shuffle, should not 
only get higher yields next year, but 
also (more important) make better 
use of various sideline derivatives. 

e Wood-processing facilities have 
been enlarged in recent months; Po- 
land’s biggest cellulose plant, at Nie- 
domice, now virtually supports a 
booming rayon industry. 

e Pharmaceuticals have made 
striking strides. Production in 1953, at 
worst, will be seven times greater 
than the 1949 production level. To- 
day, major products made in Poland 
for the first time include antibiotics, 
anti-T. B. drugs, penicillin. 

Toting Up Averages: In general 
compared with production rates just 
four years ago, Poland is now turning 
out 3.4 times more nitrogen fertilizer; 
3.0 times more phophorus fertilizer; 
11 times the amount of pesticides and 
insecticides. 

Also ticketed for expansion early 
next year are plants to produce 
synthetic fuels, lubricants, synthetic 
rubber, fat-acids—and “other semi- 
finished products derived from coal 
and acetylene.” The artificial resin 
industry, if on schedule, should chalk 
up a 20-fold volume increase over 
1949, the rubber industry fourfold, 
paint and enamel eightfold, the next 
score of months. 

It all adds up to quite a flood on 
the world’s chemical markets, and stiff 
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TARNOW NITROGEN: Dzierzynski am- 


monia plant . . . one of the country’s 


largest. 


competition to exporting American 
firms. Among Poland’s inorganic 
products now available abroad: caus- 
tic soda, calcium chloride, alum, and 
arsenic. Classed as “exportable or- 
ganics”: dyes,  beta-naphthalene, 
formalin, gamma-acids, H-acids, ben- 
zidene, aniline oil, paranitroaniline, 
turpentine, etc. Among the coal deriv- 
atives listed as available for export: 
benzol, naphthalene, etc. The range 
of pharmaceuticals is broadest of all, 
includes both bulk and packaged 
products. 

Making the most of its newly ac- 
quired chemical wealth, Poland 
(through its government) today quite 
obviously is making a big play for 
world sentiment. Help to Korea has 
been eloquently offered—with an eye 
to propaganda value—and subsequent- 
ly sent in the form of drugs, medical 
supplies. Warm approval is said to 
have sprung up throughout the 
country as a result; community and 
industrial groups alike are reported to 
have pledged even greater outputs as 
a token of their personal interest in 
Korean reconstruction. 

On the other side of the fence, the 
total volume of trade between Poland 
and the Chinese People’s Republic is 
now six times higher than in ’50. 

The impact on U.S. manufacturers 
can't be reckoned as yet, but before 
the chimes welcome 1955, Poland’s 
chemical industry seems slated to 
make itself known beyond the bound- 
aries of Europe. 
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EXPANSION... 


Nylon: The Chemstrand Corp. has put 
part of its nylon manufacturing facili- 
ties in Pensacola, Fla., into operation 
“for testing and further training of 
personnel.” Plans call for initial pro- 
duction in fiber spinning operations, 
later operation of chemical interme- 
diates facilities. All units should be un- 
der way within the year, say com- 
pany officials. 
e 
Adhesives: Polymer Industries, Stam- 
ford, Conn., will open a plant early 
next year to increase by half its cur- 
rent production of industrial adhe- 
sives and textile chemicals. The new 
facilities will serve to consolidate 
Polymer’s Astoria and Brooklyn, N.Y., 
operations, should get into full pro- 
duction within a matter of weeks. 
* 

Organic Peroxides: Production is ex- 
pected to start in about a week at 
Novadel-Agene Corp.’s Lucidol Div. 
plant being built outside Geneseo, 
N.Y. The new plant, estimated to 
cost over $500,000, replaces one in 
the town of Tonawanda, leveled by 
explosion in Sept. (CW, Oct. 3). Six- 


teen buildings have been constructed 
on the 280-acre site. When produc- 
tion begins, the plant’s initial output 
will be flown out of Buffalo in special 
planes. 


* 
Fertilizer: Chillicothe Chemical Man- 
ufacturing Co. is planning to build a 
$17-million fertilizer plant near Chil- 
licothe, in Hardeman County, Tex., 
designed to turn out 30 tank cars of 
anhydrous ammonia daily. Construc- 
tion will begin in 1954, is expected to 
be completed sometime in 1955. 
a 

Organics: Structural steel work has 
finally been started on Du Pont’s $4- 
million organic plant under construc- 
tion outside Beaumont, Tex. Work 
(originally started last spring) was 
delayed by area strikes by carpen- 
ters, structural steel engineers, other 
labor groups. Wary company officials, 
however, now will risk no estimated 
date of production, hope “all steel 
will be in the air within three weeks.” 


e 
Nickel Sulfate: Republic Chemical 
Corp.’s nickel sulfate plant at Curtis 
Bay Md., is nearing completion, will 
be in production by early January. 





CREDIT IN PART for the recent 
record descent of Professor Pic- 
card—4,000 meters below the sur- 
face of the Mediterranean—goes 
to Ciba’s Araldite resins, said to 
have solved one of the trickiest 
problems of power cable installa- 
tion. In Piccard’s previous bathy- 
spheres, all motors were controlled 
through relay circuits; relays were 





2,170-Fathom Resins 


installed outside the cabin and 
only small wires were able to pass 
through the walls. By pouring the ~ 
resin between the walls of the 
sphere and the cables in this latest 
model, however, Piccard was able 
to get use of full-size power cables 
carrying up to 200 amps.—at far 
greater depths than heretofore 
possible. 








Output: 4 million Ibs. nickel sulfate 
annually, tagged for use in tallow and 
oil refining, ceramics, textile indus- 
tries. 


COMPANIES ... 


Transfer of Heyden Chemical Co.’s 
Antibiotic Div. (including a 40-acre 
plant at Princeton, N. J., and patent 
and processing rights relating to the 
manufacture of antibiotics) to 
American Cyanamid Co. has been 
completed, (CW, Nov. 14) will be 
managed by Cyanamid’s Lederle 
Laboratories Div. The acquisition, 
say company officials, serves to 
launch Cyanamid into production of 
penicillin, streptomycin, dihydrostrep- 
tomycin, and neomycin, may lead to 
further expansion into the pharma- 
ceutical field. 


Semet Solvay Div., Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp. has put a new battery of 
coke ovens and by-products facilities 
into operation at its plant at Ashland, 
Ky. The ovens have a rated annual 
capacity of more than a million tons 


of coke. 
. 


Mathieson Chemical Co. has received 
sufficient tenders to acquire 50% of 
the capital stock of Reaction Motors, 
Inc., Rockaway, N. J.—builder of 
liquid fuel rocket engines. As a re- 
sult, Mathieson hopes to complete 
purchase of the shares by Jan. 15—at 
$16/share. ¥ 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corp’s 
Westvaco Chemical Div. is going to 
split into two separate operating di- 
visions—one to handle chlor-alkali 
products, the other to take care of 
mineral products. 

e 
Mearl Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y., 
has purchased a tract of land at Moss 
Landing, Calif., as site of a new plant 
to manufacture emulsion stabilizers 
and biochemicals. Construction work 
is expected to get under way soon 
after the first of the year. 

e 


Kentucky Synthetic Rubber Corp. 
plans to submit a bid to buy the 
Louisville, Ky., plant it now leases 
from the government—one of the 27 
synthetic rubber plants now up for 
sale. Another Louisville plant on the 
list, leased by Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Co., has been shut down 
for some time; and company officials 
have made no move either to buy or 
re-lease it. 


e 
Sohmer Tube Co., Inc., chemicals, has 
filed a charter of incorporation in 
Dover, Del., listing 100 shares of 
stock, no par value. 
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PPanrcnastsbeytbedbigetttT paagg pees 
In Dad’s necktie, 
in Mother’s handbag, 
in Junior’s socks, 
in Sister’s compact, 


in Baby’s toys. 


To those industries 
across the nation whose 
business has made 
Tennessee Products what 


it is, and to the millions 








of Americans they serve— 
a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year. 
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NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Producers of: FUELS » METALLURGICAL 

PRODUCTS + TENSULATE BUILDING 

PRODUCTS * AROMATIC CHEMICALS 

WOOD CHEMICALS + AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 
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Investment in instruments, high in all chemical plants, is twice the 
average in this new DiaMONnD plant. Over 400 controlling, indicat- 
ing and recording devices guard the quality of Diamond PVC. 
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of PVC 


If you use polyvinyl chloride, either as a processor of resin, or as 
a user of any of the thousands of end products, you now have the 
advantages and protection of a great, new source of supply. 





Driamonp ALKALI has completed, at Houston, Texas, the world’s 
most modern, most advanced plant for the production of PVC 
resins. All of the production of this plant will be available to 
plastics processors. 


As a safeguard to uniform quality and uninterrupted supply, 
every production step, from raw materials to resin, is integrated 
at this one plant and is under the continuous control of 
DIAMOND engineers. 


In addition, plastics processors will have the assurance of high 
quality and prompt delivery associated with all D1amMonp 
products and the cooperation of an experienced technical staff 
equipped with complete research, test and product develop- 
ment facilities. 


Diamond PVC will be produced in new and improved formulas 
as they are developed under D1amonp’s continuing research 
programs. 


For information on Diamonp PVC and the cooperation of the 
DramonD Technical Staff, write to Diamonp ALKALI ComMPANy, 
300 Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. DIAMOND 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY aK} 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO ee 
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Valley of the Moon 


With fertilizer one of the accepted keys to reconstruction 
in Korea, attention once again focuses on Chile, major 
producing country with an exportable surplus of nitrates. 
There’s no doubt of the real need for fertilizers in Korea 
today; just as little doubt remains in the minds of ob- 
servers that the current hassle over “who's to build and 
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where” will effectively block anything constructive being 
done in the months ahead (CW, Oct. 17). 

To tide Koreans over the arbitration period, the United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency (UNKRA) has 
looked carefully at all producing countries, finds Chile 


way out ahead in excess of production over consump- 


% $ , é . ‘ae: . . 


TRAINED OUT: Loosened rock is hauled to crushers for processing and transportation to Pacific seacoast ports. 
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Naphtachimie 
in produttion with neu SD process 


in Europe with 
Commercial 
ETHYLENE OXIDE 
by Direct Oxidation 


Climaxing 7 years of development, SD’s new direct oxidation 
process for producing ethylene oxide at low cost has now reached 
successful initial operation . . . at Naphtachimie’s new 

L’Avera plant near Marseille, France, also designed by SD. 
Naphtachimie is not only first in Europe, but first new producer 
in the world since 1938 to use such a process. And performance 
to date, they report, has actually exceeded design specifications. 
You, too, will profit by utilizing SD’s specialized 

experience in organic chemical plant design. 

Their services are available to you, on a confidential 

basis, on any problem involving a process of 

your own, or one to be procured or developed. 


SCIENTIFIC DESIGN COMPANY, INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 2 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Engineering Offices: Jersey City, New Jersey 
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OUTPUT STEADY: Long the world’s greatest deposit of natural nitrates, Chile produces 235,000 tons/year. 


tion of nitrates. Latest figures predict 
that of this year’s world exportable 
surplus of nitrogen fertilizer (some 
1,072,000 metric tons), Chile has 
close to 21.1% (226,000 metric tons). 

For Chilean producers, the spot- 
light’s not new. Before World War I, 
Chileans enjoyed a virtual monopoly 
in world nitrogen markets, were sup- 
planted only by Germany’s frantic 
bid to supplant natural nitrate sup- 
plies with fixed-nitrogen capacity 
when shipments were shut off by an 
Allied blockade. 

Between World Wars I and II, 
perfection of the Haber-Bosch process 
with modifications led to construction 
of synthetic ammonia plants though- 
out the world; Chile’s dominant posi- 
tion declined. 

By 1950, Chile was producing only 
243,000 metric tons of nitrogen yearly 
—running behind the United States 
(996,000), West Germany (464,677), 
Japan (414,595), Great Britian (275,- 
000) and France (259,030). Surplus 
available for export, however, was 
another question altogether. Of all 
the top producers, Chile alone had an 
overabundance, could substantially 
increase production with little effort. 

To UNKRA administrators, this 
spells ‘the logical answer to a very 
thorny problem. The current squabble 
between the Korean Prime Minister's 
Office of Planning and all the various 
Allied and UNKRA officials in the 
field seems a sure bet to drag on for 
some time; meanwhile, Koreans must 
eat. Thus, Chile's surplus (though 
partly consigned to other consuming 
nations) may prove to be a veritable 


life-saver. EXPORTS HIGH: Ships over:95% to markets throughout the world. 
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Trisodium 
Phosphate 


CRYSTALLINE 
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Sodium Polyphos is Blockson’s brand 
name for a water soluble Glassy 
Sodium Phosphate with the desirable 
characteristics of Sodium 
Hexametaphosphate and Sodium 
Tetraphosphate. 


; 


SODIUM ACID 
PYROPHOSPHATE 





SODIUM CHLORINATED : 
SILICOFLUORIDE TRISODIUM PHOSPHATE 





DISODIUM PHOSPHATE 


SODIUM FLUORIDE Aidit: Gaptillaad2. > 








* HYGRADE FERTILIZER | MONOSODIUM PHOSPHATE - 
° Anhydrous * Monohydrate : 
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BLOCKSON CHEMICAL COMPANY ec JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
December 19, 1953 « Chemical .Week 
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2-ETHYLHEXYL ALCOHOL 








2-ETHYLBUTYL ALCOHOL 




















EASTMAN 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 














ETHYL ACETATE 
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n-BUTYL ACETATE 
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ISOBUTYL ACETATE 














ISOBUTYL ALCOHOL 
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These products are stored in bulk at Kingsport, Tennessee 
and Lodi, New Jersey by Tennessee Eastman Company 
ond in Chicago, Illinois and St. Louis, Missouri by DeMert & 
Dougherty, Incorpo: atea. 

SALES OFFICES:Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, 
Tenn.; New York—260 Madison Ave.; Framingham, Mass. —65 Concord 
St.; Cleveland—Terminal Tower Bidg.; Chicago—360 N. Michigan Ave.; 
St. Lovis—Continental Bidg.; Houston—412 Main St.; West Coast: 
Wilson Meyer Co., San Francisco—333 Montgomery St.; Los 


Angeles— 4800 District Blvd.; Portland—520 S. W. Sixth Ave.; Seattle 
—821 Second Ave. 


ee 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. | Sales representative for TENNESSEE EASTMAN COMPANY, division of EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
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STILL ON THE BOOKS 


(RFC loans to chemical companies outstanding as of Dec. ’53) 


Company and Location 


Year 
Authorized 


Maturity 
Date 


Amount 
Authorized 








Adams Carbide Corp., Harrison, N. J.................... 


Brush Beryllium Co., Cleveland 


Carthage Hydrocol, Inc., New York 


” ” 


” ” ” ” ” 


Detroit Chemical Works, Detroit 


Glass Fibers, Inc., Waterville, O... 


Kentucky Chemical Industry, Inc., Cincinnati, O 


McPike Drug, Inc., Kansas City, Mo 


Pantasote Co., Passaic, N. J.............. 


Plastic Film Corp., New York** 


Southwest Fertilizer & Chemical, El Paso, Tex............ 


Thiokol Chemical Corp., Trenton, N. J.... 


Vitro Chemical Co., Salt Lake City 


Woburn Chemical Corp.. Harrison, N. J... 


* Undisbursed amoun 


t. 
** Wm, Iselin & Co., New York, participates in 65.4% of this loan. 


The Bankers Take Over 


Exotic words are still being coined in 
Washington, though perhaps less fre- 
quently than during the Roosevelt 
era; latest example is “reprivatiza- 
tion,” which you might take to be a 
new Army term for demotion of a 
wayward corporal. 

Actually, it’s a way of summarizing 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp.’s 
Republican-inspired plan to switch 
all loans still on the RFC books into 
the hands of private bankers. Among 
the biggest of these loans are 16 made 
to chemical companies, all of $200,- 
000 or more (see table). 

Now that the RFC is going out of 
business, will those concerns start a 
frantic scurry to find new lenders? Will 
it mean that some banks or investors 
may buy up the loans at, say, 50¢ on 
the dollar? Not on your life, assures 
RFC Administrator Kenton Cravens, 
who maintains that “a high percent- 
age of these loan assets . . . are good 
credit risks.” While RFC is turning 
on the salesmanship, hoping that 
bankers will recognize the soundness 
of the loans and take them off the 
government's hands, it stresses that 
there won't be any fire-sale bargains. 

No New Loans: Having put out 
some $10 billion in loans during its 
20-year existence, the depression-born 
RFC now is busy trying to close out 
all its accounts before the June 30 
deadline set by Congress for ending 
the agency. Since Sept. 28, RFC 
hasn’t had power to make any new 
loans, although it can still hand out 


undisbursed portions of previously 
authorized loans. In the future, com- 
panies may apply to the Small Busi- 
ness Administration for loans of up 
to $150,000; larger loans can come 
only from nongovernmental lenders. 

With all “new business” prohibited, 
primary interest at RFC these days 
is in liquidation of the $1.1 billion 
worth of loans outstanding. RFC has 
had its field men checking into the 
standing of the different borrowers to 
get current facts on company opera- 
tions, with which to brief prospective 
lenders on the values of the loans. 


RFC’S CRAVENS: For RFC borrowers, 
a painless transfer to private credit. 
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$42,210 


$615,000 
(572,789*) 


800,000 687,108 
(112,891 *) 
9,000,000 
3,500,000 
6,000,000 
350,000 
(350,000*) 
750,000 
700,000 
700,000 
600,000 
312,083 
900,000 
850,000 
500,000 
175,000 
(60,000*) 


8,475,000 
3,275,000 
5,998,595 


701,970 
620,984 
122,738 
115,000 


RFC hopes that on the basis of 
past records—about 90% of the agen- 
cy’s borrowers pay their installments 
on time—bankers will be willing to 
take over the loans. If RFC doesn’t 
find private takers, the law provides 
that any loans still outstanding next 
June 30 will be turned over to the 
U. S. Treasury, which will accept pay- 
ments on the RFC schedules. 

Biggest Chemical Loan: Principal 
chemical client of RFC has been 
Carthage Hydrocol, which borrowed 
$17.5 million to get into the busi- 
ness of making alcohols, aldehydes, 
ketones and other petrochemical prod- 
ucts. This loan has been considered a 
higher-than-normal loan risk, but in- 
dications that Standard Oil (Indiana) 
subsidiary Stanolind may take over 
the plant may make this loan more 
attractive to bankers. Too, there'd be 
a chance that Standard could rene- 
gotiate the loan at a lower interest 
rate. 

And what of the chemical loans in 
the below-$200,000 category? RFC 
hopes it can arrange some state bank 
pools to take over those risks. In New 
York, for example, are 130 borrowers 
(not all chemical) whose total debt 
to RFC is $5 million—certainly a small 
amount compared with all the com- 
mercial loans in that state. 

For the chemical industry as a 
whole, the passing of RFC won't 
cause much of a flurry. In raising 
many millions of dollars for expansion 
and for replacement of old equipment, 

companies generally have 
spurned Washington in favor of pri- 


vate enterprise sources. 
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Scare on Imports 


The uneasy feeling of a man on stilts 
when he notices termites milling 
about under either stirrup is some- 
what akin to the apprehension with 
which some U.S. chemical companies 
view H.R. 6584, a tariff bill coming 
up in the Senate after Congress con- 
venes next month. It’s the revised bill 
authored by Rep. Thomas Jenkins 
(R., O.). 

That bill, which was passed in the 
House last summer and which is sure 
to receive some support in the Senate, 
is regarded by some observers as a 
kind of “opening wedge” that might 
lead to an attack on the “American 
selling price” system of calculating 
duties on imported coal-tar products. 
Immediate effect of the bill would be 
to end the use of “foreign value” in 
reckoning import duties and use in- 
stead export value, or certain other 
values if the export value can’t be 
determined. 

Several new terms are defined in 
the Jenkins bill, including “export 
value,” which would be the principal 
basis for figuring duty on all imports 
except coal-tar chemicals and other 
specified products. Export value is 
spelled out as the price, at the time of 
exportation to the U.S., at which the 
merchandise or similar goods were 
sold or offered for sale, in wholesale 
lots for export, in the exporter’s own 
country. 

The currently used “foreign value” 
is the domestic, rather than the export, 
wholesale price at which a product is 
offered for sale in the country from 
which it’s being shipped. 

Four Alternatives: If the Customs 
inspectors can’t decide what figure 
to put down as the export value on an 
import, they would be given four 
alternative basing systems under the 
Jenkins bill, to be used in this order 
of preference: 

© “U. S. value”—price at which 
such imported merchandise is freely 
offered for sale in principal U.S, mar- 
kets, making allowance for usual com- 
mission, transportation costs, insur- 
ance fees, customs duties. 

e “Comparative value”—the equiv- 
alent of export value, as nearly as 
may be determined by the appraiser, 
on. the basis of export or U.S. value 
of other merchandise exported from 
the same country at the time of ship- 
ment, © 

e “Constructed value”—the sum of 
the cost of materials and cost of 
manufacturing such merchandise at 
a time prior to exportation of the 
goods, including overhead expenses, 


cost of containers, and profit. 

e “American selling price”’—price 
at which such articles are freely of- 
fered for sale in the U.S. in usual 
wholesale lots, including cost of pack- 
ing but excluding any production or 
exportation tax imposed by the coun- 
try of origin. 

“Comparative value” and “con- 
structed value” are both coined terms, 
devised to help smooth out U.S. cus- 
toms procedures and to trim the 
number of cases in customs court. 
These values and the export value 
are expected to be much easier to 
determine than “foreign value.” 

Pressure from the chemical indus- 


OHIO’S JENKINS: His import valuation 
clause heads for a showdown. 


try was largely responsible for get- 
ting that clause deleted from the cus- 
toms simplification bill that was pass- 
ed during the 1953 session (CW, Aug. 
22). Instead of giving up on that part 
of ‘his original bill, Rep. Jenkins 
picked »up the pieces scissored out 
y the Senate finance committee, 
be them “ia a to form the bill 
now 
Shasdewn Avoided: It’s hard to 
tell how the Jenkins bill will fare in 
the coming ‘Congressional session, as 
the valuation elause never came to a 
showdown last session. Even in the 
Senate committee there wasn’t a real 
test of strength; opposition to the 
valuation dause developed during the 
last few days of the session, and Sen- 
ators favoring that clause didn’t fight 
for it, fearing the entire customs bill 
would be shelved if a long wrangle 
developed. 
Partisans of a freer trade policy 
consider the present system of evalu- 


. 


ating duties a main barrier to imports 
and the cause of at least 50% of the 
mountain of customs litigation pend- 
ing in the courts. The contrary-minded 
faction not only worries about the 
bill’s possible threat to the American 
selling price rule, but also says there’s 
danger that the bill might make 
dumping in U.S. markets easier for 
foreign traders. 

There’s some lively support behind 
the Jenkins bill; it appeals to those 
who want to jack up the volume of 
world trade. The chemical industry 
almost certainly will use its influence 
to block the measure, with help from 
at least the hard core of high-tariff 
senators. Much depends on whether 
the Randall commssion throws its 
weight behind the bill, and whether 
the administration takes a_ strong 
stand on it. Even without the endorse- 
ment of the President, H.R. 6584 can 
be expected to get enough Senate 
backing to give some domestic pro- 
ducers a scare about increased im- 


ports. 
LEGAL. «0 sie 0 ers 


No Surrender: The natural gas indus- 
try isn’t running up the white flag, 
even though jolted by the recent U. S. 
Supreme Court decision in the Phillips 
case (CW, Dec. 12). Since the high 
court’s action upholding the Federal 
Power Commission’s authority to reg- 
ulate rates of natural gas producers 
who sell to interstate pipeline com- 
panies, affected companies are con- 
templating two recourses: 

e Phillips is planning to file an- 
other petition asking the Supreme 
Court for a rehearing. Chairman K. S. 
Adams of the Phillips board observes 
that the oil and gas companies, the 
states of Texas, Oklahoma and New 
Mexico, and the FPC itself all wanted 
the case reviewed. 

e Industry leaders are thinking of 
asking their Congressional delegations 
to make another effort to enact the 
so-called Kerr natural gas bill, which 
was vetoed by President Truman sev- 
eral years ago. That bill would ex- 
empt independent producers from 
FPC rate-fixing. 


* 
Bid for Clearance: Two big companies 
that have chemical subsidiaries are 
offering to change their corporate set- 
ups to satisfy the Federal Trade Com- 
mission that the firms aren’t breaking 
antitrust laws. It’s not clear whether 
the chemical subsidiaries of Schenley 
Industries and Distillers Corp.-Sea- 
grams would be involved in the re- 
organization, which would consist 
mainly of absorbing liquor-making 
paren Sol into the parent companies. 
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one of the world's great paper producers, 


Bagpak quality is o result of a quarter century 

of making multiwall bags for practically every major 
industry in the country. More than: four 

hundred products ranging iri cost from a fraction 

of a cent to dollars a pound ore confidently and 
profitably packed in Bagpak Multiwalls. 

When you study your paper bag 

look for these special features: — 

Cushion Stitch Closure —A Bagpak development. 
Preform Top and Bottom—<A Bagpok introduction. 
Up to four color, high quality printing. 

Top Quality Paper—complying with Fed. Specs. U U-S 48 b. 
Assured paper supply. 

Range of sizes from 25 Ibs. to 110 Ibs. For light 
insulation moterials, up to 7 cu. ft. capacity. 

Variation in plies to resist chemical and 
physical attack. 

And @ range of Bag Closing Machines with 
capacities up to 350 tons a day. 


For full information write to Bagpak Division, 
International Paper G 


Company, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y., Dept. K-15 
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FTC objected to the firms’ pricing 
practices, whereby one parent com- 
pany would help set the prices of 
brands of liquor produced by various 
subsidiaries. 
e 

Oral Arguments Next: The govern- 
ment’s unwieldy antitrust case against 
Du Pont, General Motors and U. S. 
Rubber Co. lumbers into the final 
argument stage this week, following 
the filing of defendants’ briefs: 

e Du Pont’s 461-page tome asserts 
that the government's charges of a 
“master plan” to run the three com- 
panies as a vast “protected market . . . 
are overwhelmingly disproved by the 
record.” 

e U. S. Rubber, in a 184-page 
brief, denies that there was any fav- 
oritism in its relations with Du Pont 
and GM, or that individual defendants 
had power to control those relations. 

e GM's forcefully worded 173- 
page rebuttal contends that there was 
no direct evidence behind the gov- 
ernment’s technique of “selection, mis- 
representation and suspicion.” 

e Separate briefs for five members 
of the Du Pont family and for the 10 
minor children among the defendants 
asked for dismissal of charges on 
grounds that the government had 
failed to make out a case against 
these persons. 

e 

Chemical Export Ban: Alleged illegal 
transshipment of more than $125,000 
worth of insecticides and antibiotics 
is costing a Netherlands firm, Linde- 
mann & Co., and its associates all 
U. S. export privileges for the dura- 
tion of the export control program. 


L A B oO R © e . . es o e 
More Yuletide Cheer: Prospects this 
week are that chemical workers in 
the U. S. will have the wherewithal 
for plenty of Christmas gifts. Latest 
figures from the Labor Dept. show 
that while pay envelopes have been 
getting slimmer in manufacturing in- 
dustries generally, there was an oppo- 
site trend in chemical plants during 
September: wage rates and work hours 
both moved up, producing an all-time 
record $77.98 weekly earnings aver- 
age for chemical production and main- 
tenance employees. 

Examples of the wage boosts by 
individual companies that are lifting 


the nationwide chemical average: 
e Kentucky Synthetic Rubber 
Corp.) Louisville, is i wages 


increasing 
by 10¢/hour for 131 employees rep- 
resented by United Rubber Workers 
(CIO). Rates’ at the plant, a union 
official says, now will range from $1.63 
to $2.04/hour. 


e American Cyanamid is raising 
pay 6¢/hour across-the-board for em- 
ployees at its New Castle, Pa., plant. 
It took only three hours to negotiate 
the new contract with United Gas, 
Coke & Chemical Workers (CIO). 

@ Union Carbide’s Prest-O-Lite di- 
vision is upping wages of its employ- 
ees at Speedway, Ind., with a 5¢ gen- 
eral increase and special adjustments 
for certain categories of workers rang- 
ing from 7¢/hour to 15¢/hour. Gas- 
Coke is the collective bargaining 
agent. 

. 


And Retirement Comfort: It won't 
show ap in the Labor Dept.’s wage 
statistics, but it will still be a lot more 
money paid out to the company’s 
“good and faithful servants.” This is 
the proposed increase in company- 
paid pensions for Du Pont’s retired 
employees. If approved by stockhold- 
ers at the annual meeting in April, it 
will add an estimated 30% to the com- 
pany’s yearly pension expense, cur- 
rently about $25 million. For most re- 
tired Du Ponters, the proposed in- 
crease would be somewhere between 
$30 and 50/month. 


* 

Bigger “Bites” Seen: In at least six 
states, all of which have agglomera- 
tions of chemical proces-ing plants, 
moves are under way to liberalize un- 
employment compensation payments— 
meaning that employers would be 
billed for larger contributions to state 
unemployment insurance funds. 

e In Michigan, Governor Williams 
is planning to ask the legislature to 
stretch the maximum benefit payment 
period from 20 to 26 weeks. State 
Sen. Edward Hutchinson proposes that 
the level of unemployment payments 
be varied according to the rise and 
fall in average take-home pay. 

e Virginia’s legislature will meet 
next menth and take up a proposal to 
increase the maximum weekly un- 
employment benefit check from the 
present $22 “to at least $25 and pref- 
erably $30.” 

e The state CIO council in New 
Jersey, jubilant about the upset vic- 
tory of ClO-backed Governor-elect 
Meyner, is urging that the maximum 
weekly benefit be elevated from $30 


_ to $45, with an additional $5 for each 


dependent up to an over-all maximum 
of $65/week, but with no one to re- 
ceive more than two-thirds of his nor- 
mal pay. The CIO also hopes next 
year’s legislative session will mark the 


in Massa- 
chusetts are warning that if the maxi- 


mum unemployment payment is raised 
from $25 to $30/week, the reserve 
fund would probably dwindle to less 
than the $200-million base figure. 

e Behind the move for hoisting 
California’s unemployment benefit 
maximum from $30 to $55/week and 
for eliminating the one-week waiting 
period is the state CIO council. 

e An unexpectedly large increase 
in total payroll of covered industries 
in 1953 apparently is putting North 
Carolina into an insurance category 
that calls for exaction of higher levies 
from employers. It’s likely to cost 
them an additional $7 million or more 
in 1954. 

e 
Relocations for Peace: Newly avail- 
able for peacetime jobs are 150 form- 
er employees of the Chattanooga ord- 
nance works, operated for the govern- 
ment by Atlas Powder Co. Atlas said 
it would lay off 150 of the 2,100 
workers there because of “easing of 
world tension.” 

& 
Checkreins for Unions: Business and 
labor groups are lining up for and 
against various proposed amendments 
to the Taft-Hartley law, to be con- 
sidered by Congress starting next 
month. Latest to declare itself: the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Assn., mem- 
bership of which includes numerous 
chemical firms. IMA wants “compul- 
sory unionism” to be prohibited, wants 
labor unions to be subject to anti- 
trust law. 

= 
Multiplant Bargaining: Still biggest 
labor dispute in the chemical and 
pharmaceutical industries this week is 
that of some 3,500 members of United 
Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers (CIO) 
against Merck & Co. and Merck’s 
recently acquired subsidiary, Sharp & 
Dohme. 

That strike now appears to be Gas- 
Coke’s first all-out push for company- 
wide bargaining; the union feels it’s in 
a fairly strong position at all five of the 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey plants 
involved, hopes this bold stroke may 
lead to one big, generous contract 
covering all five plants. 

But the company is resisting. Board 
Chairman George Merck has told the 
union that company representatives 
are available for negotiations at each 
plant, and that the company considers 
the single-plant approach “essential 
because of differences in operations 
and local conditions” at the separate 
locations. 


Pending @-cofagtyhearing on a com- 
pany for an injunction against 
mass p , strikers have agreed to 


let the company continue its research 
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With the recent opening of the valves 

of the newly completed $20 million facilities at 
Sterlington, Louisiana, Commercial Solvents Corporation 
becomes one of the world’s largest producers of 
methanol, for sale to meet the growing needs 

of expanding American Industry. 

For steady, dependable large-volume supply 

of methanol, CSC is your logical source. 


High-quality CSC methanol, produced from 
natural gas, is being supplied at a minimum 
purity of 99.85% in tanker, barge, tank 
car, tank truck and drums to all parts 

of the United States from conven- 

iently located bulk and distribution 

points. For further information 

contact the Industrial Chemicals 

Div., Commercial Solvents 

Corporation, 260 Madison 

Ave., New York, N. Y. 








INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION ¢ Sc 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


ALDEHYDES + ALCOHOLS + ESTERS + AMINES + AMINOALCOHOLS 
AMMONIA + NITROPARAFFINS + SOLVENTS «+ PLASTICIZERS + INTERMEDIATES 
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From the “Magic Barrel” Comes Synthetic Rubber... 


SOLD ON THE effectiveness of 
visual presentation in educating the 
public to the wonders of chemicals, 
Du Pont’s Petroleum Chemicals Div. 
now offers a Magic Barrel Show “fit 
for presentation to luncheon . . . and 
television audiences alike.” To date, 
more than 70 units have been as- 
sembled, some two dozen others are 
on order by major oil companies and 
others interested in making use of 
the public relations angle involved. 
The display is designed to look like 

a 55-gal. oil drum, split lengthwise 
into two sections, hinged together so 
that it can be opened and used as 
a lectern. The presentation is flexible, 
covers the three essential necessities 
of livelihood—food, clothing, and shel- 
ter. For added punch: synthetic rub- 
ber balls are produced by trained 
. demonstrators, tossed to souvenir 


... A Host of Other Petrochemicals seekers. 


work and to permit it to ship medical 
products required in emergencies. 

Meanwhile, the 8¢/hour wage in- 
strikers has been accepted by 350 
crease turned down by the Gas-Coke 
clerical workers at the three Sharp & 
Dohme plants. 


e 
Phenol, Containers, Paper: Three 
other strikes have come into the chem- 
ical milieu this week: 
e At Richmond, Calif., on San 
Francisco Bay, jurisdictional bickering 


32 


between two AFL unions halted con- 
struction of Standard Oil’s $4-million 
phenol plant. All parties were hoping 
that international representatives of 
the Teamsters and of the Steamfitters 
unions would patch up the disagree- 
ment this week. The Teamsters ob- 
jected to loading and unloading work 
done by the Steamfitters on trucks 
driven by Teamsters. 

e Two companies that produce 
large quantities of containers for 
chemical and other process plants have 


been struck by the United Steel- 
workers of America (CIO), but are 
continuing production at some of their 
plants not involved in this dispute. 
Union demands are said to be about 
15¢/hour above the 10%¢ company 
offer. 

e Another setback for the two AFL 
unions striking against two paper 
mills in Elizabeth, La., came this week 
with news that the general counsel of 
the National Labor Relations Board 
has turned thumbs down on the 
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Here’s an alcohol-ester partnership worth 


trying in your coating formulations. 
Carsipe’s n-butyl alcohol and n-butyl acetate 
consistently meet high specifications giving 
you uniform solvent and lacquer performance 
with these outstanding features: 


HIGH DILUTION RATIO WITH ALIPHATICS 
SLOW EVAPORATION RATE 
LATENT SOLVENT AND COUPLER 
EXCELLENT RESIN COMPATIBILITY 
INCREASED BLUSH RESISTANCE 
BETTER FLOW-OUT AND LEVELING 
FREEDOM FROM ORANGE PEEL AND HUMIDITY BLUSH 


: CARBIDE 
jp fue. dln cance 


on n-butyl alcohol and n-butyl 


acetate, and other lacquer solvents, 
ask for the new edition of 
“Solvent Selector” (F-7465-B). 

21 offices located in 

principal cities: In Canada: 

Carbide and Carbon Chemicals, 
Limited, Toronto. 
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to meet 
your heating 


INCREASE PRODUCTION ... 
DECREASE COSTS WITH THESE 
LOW COST PRODUCTION TOOLS 


Use CHROMALOX Electric Heaters to heat 
liquids, air and gases. Use them to heat 
platens, dies, molds and moving metal 
parts. Use them anywhere you want fast, 
economical and easy-to-control heat for 
production line processing. CHROMALOX 
Heaters are simple to install, efficient, 
come in types, sizes and ratings for work- 
ing temperatures up to 1100° F. Most are 
available from stock. 


FOR IDEAS on How ro use 


CHROMALOX HEATERS 








EDWIN L. WIEGAND CO., industrial 

7557 THOMAS BLYD., PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 
Send me the illustrated booklet 18-31-a 

“100 Ways To Apply Electric Heat” 





























THE BEST IN ELECTRIC HEAT 
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unions’ charges of unfair labor prac- 
tice. The unions had asserted that the 
companies had refused to bargain in 
good faith, but this charge was re- 
jected by the NLRB regional office at 
New Orleans. After 15 months on 
strike, the unionists still are manning 
the picket lines, but in greatly reduced 
numbers. 


FOREIGN... .:, 


Petrochemicals/Australia: American 
private investors are reported to be 
among backers of a venture to pro- 
duce petrochemicals in Australia. A 
new company—Petroleum and Chemi- 
cal Corp. (Australia), Ltd.— has been 
created with initial capital of $7 mil- 
lion, plans to build a plant at Silver- 
water, near Sydney for operation late 
in 1955. Feed stock will be obtained 
from Bitumen and Oil Refineries 
(Australia), Ltd. 

Other reports, currently circulating 
in Melbourne, indicate other foreign 
companies may enter the petrochemi- 
cal field in the not-too-distant future. 
Among them: Shell Oil Co.—said to 
be planning to manufacture petro- 
chemicals in the State of Victoria. 


» 
Sulfuric Acid/Turkey: Contracts to 
build a sulfuric acid plant at Murgul, 
Turkey have been awarded to a 
French concern—Sociéte Commer- 
ciale Technique et Industrielle. The 
plant, to be located in eastern Ana- 
tolia, will cost $1.2 million, will have 
a capacity of 100,000 tons/year. 

e 


Thermoplastic Materials/Great Brit- 
ain: The Bakelite Co., London, has 
substantially added to its thermo- 
plastic materials capacity at Ayecliffe, 
England, by bringing onstream a new 
plant (cost: $2.8 million) to produce 
polyvinyl and copolymer resins. Even- 
tually it’s hoped to raise total output 
of both resins to a level sufficient to 
meet all domestic demand. 
s 

Polyethylene Film/Australia: Visking 
Corp., Chicago, Ill. has signed an 
agreement with the Austrialian sub- 
sidiary of Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries to manufacture polyethylene film 
and lay-flat tubing in Australia. 
L.C.LA.N.Z. will erect a new plant 
at Deer Park, Victoria, to supply the 
polyethylene. 


Polystyrene/Australia: Also in Aus- 
tralia, Monsanto Chemical’s associate 
—Monsanto Chemicals (Australia) Ltd. 
—has (1) started production of phthalyl 
sulfacetamide and has already made 
export sales in the U.S.; (2) has started 
local production of polystyrene from 
imported styrene monomer. Further, 


it plans installation of facilities to pro- 
duce certain rubber, agricultural 
chemicals in the near future. 


. 

Sulfur/Sicily: Sicily’s sulfur exports 
in the first three quarters of this year 
have dropped to 5,650 tons from 47,- 
000 tons in the comparable period 
last year. The decline in exports is 
alarming Sicilian producers, has 
brought a demand for government 
protection and support of sulfur 
stocks—now estimated in the region 
of 200,000 tons. 

a 

French, West German Barter: A pro- 
posal under which France would sup- 
ply alcohol to the West German firm 
Chemische Werke Huels AG of Marl 
has been submitted by the French 
Alcohol Producers’ Assn. to the ap- 
propriate authorities. Under terms of 
the agreement a French firm would 
invest 3,000 million francs in the pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber by Chem- 
ische Werke, and supply its alcohol 
at 24 francs per liter. France would 
receive in exchange 12,000 tons of 
synthetic rubber annually at 210 
francs per kilo. To tie up the pack- 
age: the contract would be signed for 
either a 12-, or 17-, or 25-year period. 


KEY CHANGES... 


Lance H. Cooper, to vice-president, 
International Nickel Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., New York City. 


David L. Eynon, Jr., to assistant to 
the vice-president in charge of manu- 
facturing, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


E. Willard Winslow, to manager, Ad- 
vertising and Sales Promotion, Mar- 
keting Section, Silicone Products 
Dept., General Electric Co., Water- 
ford, N. Y. 


Oscar L. Scherr, to chief chemist, 
Research Div., and R. Gerald Smer- 
noff, to chief chemist, Production and 
Control Div., Process Chemicals Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


R. R. Cole, to executive vice-presi- 
dent, Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Henry H. Bittler and J. Russell Wil- 
son, to the board of directors, The 
Chemstrand Corp., Decatur, Ala. 


Karl A. Holst, to general manager, 
Rumford Chemical Works Div., Hul- 
man & Co., Rumford, R. I. 


Peter T. McDevitt, to district man- 
ager, Montreal, Que., District Office, 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals, Ltd., 
New York City. 
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PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


Molecular weight 
Melting point, °C —__ 
Boiling Point, °C 

Density, pray @ 15/4 ¢ 
Solubility 





—...--. very soluble 
Alcohol infinite 
Ether infinite 
water white 











2-Methyl-5-Ethyl Pyridine 
(Aldehydine) C2Hs 


2-Methyl-5-Ethyl Pyridine (MEP) is a straw colored 
liquid that is used commercially in the pharma- 
ceutical field as well as the synthetic fiber, plastic 
and elastomer industries. 


Molecular weight 
Melting point, °C ____ 
Boiling point, °C 
Density g/ml. @ 15/4 °C _ 
Solubility 

Water 

Alcohol 

Ether 
Color 
Odor 


























* ‘ Le me hey ; - Beets SX fe ee re RT eS 
Pyridine Beta Collidine Pyridine Bases 
B. P. 117°C (3-Ethyl-4-Methy! Pyridine) (High Boilers) 
Used i in pharmaceuticals such as sulfa- B.P. 195-196°C B.P. 197° and up 
Soa olen sutadiniinn Soak ap. 4 pore ecg or sepnanelineaa 
solvent and raw material in the pro- 


duction of textile waterproofing 
SS . Has many other solvent ap- 


Mail this coupon for additional information ANSUL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
s Industrial Chemicals Division, 
on Ansul Pyridines. Marinette, Wisconsin. 


Title 
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PRODUC TION 


REHNBERG: “It keeps us sharp.” 


PIG 


LANDAU (seated) AND EGBERT: Finding a niche by picking their slots. 


Concentrating on Organics 


This week in Orange, Tex., Allied 
Chemical is pushing construction on 
its ethylene oxide plant, slated for 
completion early next year. In France, 
meanwhile, Naphtachimie is complet- 
ing four months’ operation of its 
ethylene oxide plant at Lavera—with 
a minimum of start-up troubles. And 
in Holland, the management of Noury 
and van der Lande, after making a 
critical appraisal of its Deventer citric 
acid plant, converted to a modified 
process last summer, is busily plotting 
an expansion program for it. The 
common denominator for the three 
widely scattered plants: New York 
City’s Scientific Design Co., which 
supplied the processes, designed and 
engineered the plants in whole or in 
part. 

In the highly competitive field of 
engineering firms for the chemical pro- 
cess industry, Scientific Design has 
grown from a three-man outfit in 1945 
to a 200-man concern today. The firm 
doesn’t have a Latin motto, For that 
matter, it doesn’t have an English one. 
But if it did, it would read something 
like this: “We pick our slots.” 

For when the three men, Harry 
Rehnberg, Ralph Landau and Robert 
Egbert, started out nine years ago 
they decided to specialize in organic 
chemicals. Their basic philosophy was 
that they should enter only those fields 
in which their special knowledge and 
diverse experience would give them 
an edge. 

And they’ve never lost sight of their 
basic objective. They have, for the 


most part, steered clear of the basic 
petroleum field. They’ve also shied 
away from heavy chemicals like am- 
monia and sulfuric acid that would 
give them a prosperous business doing 
repeat orders. Instead, they’ve concen- 
trated. on the relatively narrow field 
of organics that are generally con- 
ceded to be “tough” to make. 

Keeping Sharp: Like a lot of its 
competitors, Scientific Design can di- 
vide its projects into three types: those 
using processes it developed itself, 
those using a customer's process and 
those for which it had to “go outside” 
to get one for a customer. But roughly 
half of its jobs involve its own pro- 
cesses. And aside from the obvious 
advantages of having their own 
processes, the three owners feel their 
own development work helps them in 
tackling the other two types. “It,” 
says President Rehnberg, “introduces 
us to the whole large area of process- 
ing problems, helps keep us aware of 
the type problem we will meet. It, in 
short, keeps us sharp.” 

As they see it, a great many firms 
have diversified into the chemical in- 
dustry on the basis of know-how pur- 
chased from engineering firms. Most 
have entered through the field of fer- 
tilizers. Scientific Design is aiming to 
do the same thing, on a more modest 
scale, for firms in organics. 

Citric acid is a good case in point. 
Until Miles Laboratories entered the 
picture and Stauffer started making 
the citrate salt, citric acid was con- 
sidered the private domain of Pfizer. 


Citric’s a versatile, cheap chemical. 
But it’s ticklish to make and there 
aren’t many firms that would be will- 
ing to spend the money required to 
develop a process that could compete 
with Pfizer’s—particularly since the 
latter has a 30-year running start. 

But Scientific Design ‘developed a 
process in conjunction with Noury and 
van der Lande, is now prepared to 
license it to U. S. firms. Thus, it 
reasons, for the first time an American 
producer can branch out into the pro- 
duction of citric acid without heavy 
investment in process development. 

Citric acid, of course, isn’t the only 
string in SD’s bow. A quick rundown 
of some of its present and recently 
completed jobs serves to point up its 
diversity: 

e The ethylene oxide process was 
developed by Scientific Design® for 
Naphtachimie. The plant was built 
to make 17-20 million lbs./year but 
it now seems possible that it may 
produce considerably more. It’s a 
direct oxidation process and gives, 
says SD, much higher yields (in the 
sixties) than the literature would 
lead you to think possible (55-57%). 
It claims too that the plant called for 
a surprisingly small investment. A 
somewhat similar process is being in- 
stalled for Allied at Orange. 

e It has developed a process for 
making maleic and phthalic anhy- 
dride. The two, made under different 
operating conditions, require different 
catalysts but a producer using the 
Scientific Design process can turn out 


* With collaboration, in the early stages, of 
Petrocarbon, Ltd., and Petrochemicals, Ltd., 
England. 
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the two interchangeably in the same 
physical equipment, thereby enjoying 
the advantages of a bigger plant for 
both products. 

@ It’s engineering an ethylene puri- 
fication unit for Spenceér’s polyethy- 
lene plant in Orange, the vinylchloride 
monomer and polyvinylchloride units 
for General Tire & Rubber at Astabu- 
la, O., as well as plants for cumene and 
chlorinated solvents for other firms. 

e One of its newest processes is 
one to make terephthalic acid. 

e It has recently completed a 
plant for the University of Liege in 
Belgium that will be able to produce 
new antibiotics for testing in vivo. 
Costing the equivalent of $0.5 mil- 
lion, the plant was paid for and is 
operated by the Belgium government. 

Setting the Sights: The firm is 
wholly owned by the three founders. 
Rehnberg, who first got the idea for 
Scientific Design, is president, ad- 
ministrator and the one who deals 
with people. And fittingly enough, 
Ralph Landau, who worked with 
Rehnberg at Kellogg (and Kellex) 
and who was a classmate of Egbert’s 
at M.L.T., is executive vice-president, 
the coordinator. Egbert is vice-presi- 
dent in charge of engineering. 

But all three are engineers. Sound 
engineering is, in fact, almost a fetish 
with them. They try, for instance, to 
work up a tentative design for: a 
plant before any research is started 
so that their efforts will be concen- 
trated in the most fruitful areas. The 
firm itself does no erection or con- 
struction, has no shops to fabricate. 

It isn’t the biggest firm in the field 


by a long shot, but its 200 men—about 
half of whom are engineers—make it 
larger than the engineering depart- 
ments of all but the biggest chemical 
companies, The three owners feel that 
it’s just about the right size now—not 
too big to make communication diffi- 
cult, net too small to tackle difficult 
projects. In the words of Ralph Lan- 
dau, it has “found a niche” for itself. 


PROCESSES... . 


Pilot for Pollution: Knowing how 
something works is often the prere- 
quisite to knowing what it will do. 
That’s the basic idea behind the new 
pilot plant set up by Wisconsin’s sul- 
fite paper mill operators as part of 
their effort to reduce pollution of the 
state’s streams. At one time, it seemed 
that the idea of trickling spent sulfite 
liquor through rock filter piles was a 
good bet for getting rid of wood 
sugars that use up dissolved oxygen 
in streams. But the cost of the rock 
piles was found prohibitive, and the 
idea was shelved as being uneconomi- 
cal. Then some of the Wisconsin mills 
turned to storing their spent liquor 
in artificial lagoons, or percolating it 
through towering bark piles. When 
the liquor seeps through the bark or 
soil to the stream, it apparently loses 
some of its thirst for oxygen. Now to 
find out just what’s going on, pro- 
ducers in the area have built the new 
pilot plant, which contains six ceramic 
tile columns with a 10-ft. bed of soil 
or bark. Spent liquor is metered in at 
the top of the column and captured 
as it leaves the bottom. Chemical and 
biological tests on the effluent from 





FRENCH OXIDE PLANT: The literature can be misleading. 
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The book you forgot for * 
your secretary is still ; 


available at a bargain 
price of only $5.00. 
She can gain consider- 


able shorthand speed 


and accuracy — with 


YOUR help. 


Order her copy now 
or ask for circular de- 
scribing ‘*Chemical 
and Technical Steno- 
graphy”’,* the only com- 
plete text of its kind. 


* Gregg edition 


James Kanegis 
3907 Madison St. 
Hyattsville, Md. 














ALLIED 
eS ge 


HUNDREDS OF FORMULAS for 

different types of wax in our files prove 

that Allied builds the wax formula to 

suit the product— 

© for any temperature — warm or cold 

© for any material — metal, rubber, paper, 

wood or plastics 

© for any method of application — lamina- 

ting, brush, roller-coating or spraying in 

any form — slabs, drums or solution 
erneshne dag aperadhne- usin smashed 
compounding of special waxes. Our high 
skilled staff of laboratory technicians ~ 
constantly delving into new applications .. . 
new fields of use. Allied will take any wax 
problem and give you that worthwhile extra 
in service and results. a 


WAX AND Ol OfvisiOoN 


Attia spre & Wiiinerat Corp. 


ESTABLISHED I0 1925 





HIGH GRADE 
MURIATE 
OF POTASH 


Sulphur 
and Potash Company 


Modern Plant 
And Refinery 
At Carlsbad, 
New Mexico 


Address all communications to 


ASHCRAFT- 
WILKINSON CO. 
Exclusive Distributors 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Cable Address ASHCRAFT 


NORFOLK, VA. 
CHARLESTON, S.C. 
TAMPA, FLA. 
JACKSON, MISS. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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the columns are now getting under 
way. 


eo 

Municipal Fertilizer: Milwaukee has 
shown that not.only is it possible for 
a city to clean up its sewage, but that 
it also can be profitable; for it sells 
the by-product of its sewage treatment 
plant as fertilizer. Now Louisville is 
considering the same thing on a 
smaller scale. Says Morris Forman, 
chief engineer of the Metropolitan 
Sewer District: “I am of the opinion 
that Louisville may never go into the 
manufacturing of fertilizer as Méil- 
waukee has, but we may be more 
than glad to have farmers or others 
pick up our sludge to offset our costs 
of hauling it away from the plant 
site.” Milwaukee, although it prob- 
ably has the most publicized plant, 
hasn’t the only one that sells fertilizer. 
According to Engineering News-Rec- 
ord, 240 American cities with sewage 
disposal plants sell fertilizer as a by- 
product. 


* 
Triple Push: According to the TVA, 
you can look for a rash of new de- 
velopments in projects involving its 
processes to make concentrated super- 
phosphate. It reports that it has li- 
censed four firms—Sturtevant Mill Co. 
(Boston), Link-Belt Co. - (Chicago), 
Fertilizer Engineering and Equipment 
(Green Bay, Wis.) and Fertilizer 
Equipment Sales Corp. (Atlanta, Ga.) 
—to make its cone-shaped mixer for 
use in triple superphosphate plants. 
The agency also reveals that four com- 
mercial firms are licensed to use the 
process, which was developed by 
Stewart Harvey, director of its chemi- 
cal operations, and Grover Bridger, 
formerly with TVA and now head of 
chemical engineering department of 
Iowa State College. 

e 


Waterless Extraction: Some authori- 
ties have claimed that the future 
growth of Colorado may be held up 
by the lack of water. At a recent 
meeting of the Colorado Water Con- 
servation Board reviewing the situ- 
ation, a Los Angeles engineer, Ray- 
mond Hill, told the- committee that 
oil companies are exploring waterless 
methods of extracting oil from West- 
ern Colorado shale deposits. The 
work, he says, is as “hush-hush as the 


Atomic Energy Commission.” 


EQUIPMENT... . 


Throwaway Caps: Record Industrial 
Co. (Philadelphia) is taking the house- 
wife’s dream of throwaway paper 
dishes and translating it into an item 
for chemical plants: workers’ paper 
caps. Developed by Du Pont, they’re 


made of heavy kraft paper treated 
with neoprene. Du Pont reports that 
in the plant where they were de- 
veloped, their use resulted in savings 
amounting to $2,000/year. Here’s 
how: about 3,000 workers in the plant 
were required to wear some sort of 
headgear. About 15,000 cloth, re-us- 
able caps were used annually. But 
it found that laundering damaged the 
cardboard stiffener in the visor, and 
that the workers sometimes resented 
the appearance of the laundered caps. 
Net result: the caps, if they weren't 
discarded before laundering, were 
thrown away long before they were 
worn out. The paper caps cost only 
a third as much as the cloth ones. 
While they don’t have the physical 
strength of cloth caps, they don’t soil 
any faster, are resistant to acids and 
alkalies and, according to Du Pont, 
can be worn as long or longer than 
cloth caps. 


oe 

Nylon Caps: Caps of a different nature 
also are being plugged by Du Pont 
this week. They're molded nylon caps 
for reference electrodes. They’ve been 
tested by Philadelphia’s Leeds and 
Northrup and show, says Du Pont, ex- 
cellent strength, dimensional stability 
and electrical qualities. The capped 
electrodes were boiled steadily in so- 
lutions with pH’s ranging from 3 to 
14 for nine months. The only detect- 
able effect on the material was a slight 
discoloration. 


. 

Dust Collector: Pangborn Corp. (Hag- 
erstown, Md.) is out with a new cloth 
bag collector aimed specifically at 
small-volume dust collection prob- 
lems. They’re made of heavyweight 
sateen- weave cotton filter fabric 
stitched vertically to form multiple 
tubes, are available in seven sizes 
ranging from 200 to 1,000 sq. ft. of 
cloth area. : 

Ground to Order: Najac Engineering 
Co. (Blawnox, Pa.) has made a bid 
for custom grinding business with a 
new service department set up to do 
just that. It’s ready to take on pilot 
jobs or commercial ones for customers 
whose volume does not warrant in- 
stallation of commercial pulverizing 
equipment. It will use two of its own 
Jet pulverizers, which have capacities 
up to 4,000 Ibs./hr., says it can handle 
a wide range of materials including 
limestone, coal, iron ore, clays, graph- 
ite, feldspar and alumina. 


e 
Safer Handling: Hints on handling 
specific chemicals are the subject -of 
reports by two different groujs -this 
week: Ts 
e The Manufacturing Chemists’ 
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CARBON 
MONOXIDE 











SCHEMATIC FLOW DIAGRAM 
ROHM & HAAS CARBON MONOXIDE UNIT 





GIRDLER PLANT helps 


Rohm & Haas reduce acrylics price 12% 


4HIS GIRDLER PLANT produces carbon monoxide of 98% 
B bers by the process shown in the above schematic flow chart. 
It is part of the new Rohm & Haas plant at Houston, Texas, which 
has resultedin a price reduction of 12% for ethyl acrylate 
monomer .. . from 48¢ to 42¢ per pound. 

Operation of the GirdJer plant is continuous, practically auto- 
matic and instrument-controlled. Output can be varied readily to 
meet production demands. 

Girdler is qualified to handle all phases of process plant proj- 
ects such as this. By coordinating design, engineering and con- 
struction, sound results and speedy progress are assured. For further 
information, call the nearest Girdler office today. 











GIRDLER DESIGNS processes and plants 
GIRDLER BUILDS processing plants 
GIRDLER MANUFACTURES processing apparatus 


GAS PROCESSES DIVISION: 
Chemical Processing Plants Sulphur Plants 
Hydrogen Production Plants Acetylene Plants 
Hydrogen Cyanide Plants Ammonia Plants 
Synthesis Gas Plants Ammonium Nitrate Plants 


Gas Purification Plants Catalysts and Activated 
Plastics Materials Plants Carbon 


ste GIRDLER Compa, 


A DIVISION OF NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 


Louisville 1, Kentucky 


GAS PROCESSES DIVISION: New York, Tulsa, San Francisco * In Conada: Girdler Corporation of Canada Limited, Toronto 
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NEUTRONYX 600 





ionic detergent, NEUTRONY X has proven 
itself as a completely 


NEUTRONYX 600 is compatible with 
acids, alkalies, electrolytes, hard water and both 
cationic and anionic surface agents, is chemically 
stable, does not deteriorate in storage and has a 
low volatility. 

AS A DETERGENT — far superior to soaps, 

outstanding for cleansing and washing 

properties, particularly on hard surfaces. 


AS AN EMULSIFIER ~— superior effectiveness, 





AS A WETTING AGENT~—remarkable versa- 
tility and efficiency in wetting operations 
such as used in coal mining, clay and ceramic 
manufacture, wallpaper removal, etc. 
AS A DISPERSING AGENT—with pigments, 
in combination with soaps used in hard 
water and in metal polishing operations, 
extremely uniform, effective dispersion. 
Complete data on the unusual properties of 
NEUTRONYX 600 and its varied applications 


4 are available upon request. Write today. 


ONYX 


V 4 -eg™ 


OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
186 WARREN ST., JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 


BOSTON - 


CHARLOTTE - ATLANTA 


for Export: ONYX International, Jersey City 2, W. J. 
West Coast Representative: f. 5. Browning Co., San Francisco, Les Angeles: 
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Assn. is issuing a new safety data 
sheet on butadiene. It’s not generally 
regarded as a dangerous material to 
handle but, as MCA points out, ex- 
posure to its vapors can cause minor 
irritation to eyes, nose, throat and 
lungs; con‘act with the skin can cause 
frostbite because of its rapid evapora- 
tion. And in the proper mixture with 
air, it’s explosive. MCA suggests pro- 
cedures for unloading, storing, hand- 
ling and waste disposal that should, 
if followed, eliminate any accidents 
with the chemical. It also devotes a 
section to health hazards and their 
control, recommends personal protec- 
tion equipment and first aid measures 
for burns. ; 
e Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co. e e : 
(Buffalo, N. Y.) has just issued a bul- 
letin (Becco Research and Develop- nancil 5 
ment Department Bulletin No. 54) ' ae 
that deals with safety factors regard- 
ing the use of hydrogen peroxide. It 
gives practical recommendations for Backs Up 
handling and storage of the chemical, 
includes a theoretical study of the 
heat balance in storage vessels and ne 
covers methods of self-heating stor- Chemical Growth 
age tanks. Becco points out that many 
of the calculations used to predict the 
storage behavior of the peroxide can 


be applied to other energy - rich 
chemicals. 
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The new and better chemical 
Smog Predicter: T. A. Rich, of the products which permeate the fabric 








General Engineering Laboratory of of modern society are attribut- 
General Electric (Schenectady, N. Y.), 


able to managerial progressiveness 
has perfected an instrument for meas- 8 Prog 


uring condensation nuclei—minute air- . as well as to the brilliant 
borne particles on which water will technology of our chemical 
condense. He hopes it will help to industries. 
detect atmospheric conditions that will 

cause smog, also to spot what he calls ae 
“invisible pollution” about which Yet sound financing is a 
so little is known. He warns that it necessary partner. Important 
won't result immediately in smog- 


. 4 t 
elimination techniques, puts it forth a peat spe sees 
as one of the means of furthering banking qualifies Guaranty 
research in the whole field of air pol- Trust Company to serve 
lution. He describes the device as a sid wile 
“simple and easy-to-use equivalent of your needs. 
a 70-year-old method that is complex, 
uncertain and lengthy.” 

e 
Longer-Lived Conveyers: The Man- 
hattan Rubber Division of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc. (Passaic, N. J.) has a Guaranty Trust Company 
new conveyor belt cover which it ex- 
pects will give longer resistance ‘to . nds 380,000,000 
abrasion and tearing than competitive of New York Capital Pas $3 sy . 
materials. Tagged the “KDC” con- 
veyor belt cover, it’s being applied 140 Broadway, New York 15 
to a wide range of the firm’s béits. 
The maker claims that tensile strength Fifth Ave. at 44th St. Medinet ire. at 60th St. a. at 50th St. 
of the conveyor cover has long been New York 36 New ts 
over-rated as a factor in belt specifi- NDON PARIS BRUSSELS 
cations. It contends that most failures oe Lombard $t,£.C. 3, . 4 Place de Ia Concorde 27 Avenue des Arts 
can be laid to abrasion wear and tear. Bech House, Me Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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400% MORE 
EFFECTIVE 


FERRIC ION CHELATING VALUES 
PERMA KLEER VS EDTA 


PERWA WLEER gy IN IRON SEQUESTRATION 


EDTA i 


Mgs. Fe *3 per Gram 


“al 





on 67 8 o P+) “ 
PH 7.0 to 11.0 in Mgs. Fe*** per Gram 
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Trace iron in aqueous processes and com- 
pounds is a major problem to industrial and 
chemical manufacturers. The greatly superior 
iron chelating properties of the PERMA 
KLEERS overcome your trace iron problems, 
in addition to sequestering calcium and other 
metal salts to a degree never before attained. 


Proven versatility, stability and efficiency 
make the PERMA KLEERS the most 
economical sequestering agents available. A 
trial will convince you, too. 


FREE BOOKLET 
gives you complete details about the 
application of PERMA KLEER 
stable sequestering agents. Write for 
your copy today. 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Manufacturing Chemists + Lyndhurst, N. J. 


Midwestern Representative: UEBEL CHEMICAL CO., 410M: Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois West Coast Representative: 1. H. BUTCHER CO., Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle 
Midwestern (Detroit Area): R. A. WILLIHNGANZ, 7360 Honeysuckle Rd., Rt. 1, WelledLake, Mich. © Wew England Representative: TECHMICAL SERVICE INC., 100 Central St., Pontiac, Werwick, R. 1. 
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of the times 
are seen 
through a 


MICROSCOPE! 


For example you see above a 
photomicrograph of micro- 
crystalline wax. This wax gets 
its mame from the minute 
crystalline structure which, under 
the microscope, contrasts greatly 
with the large, widely separated 
crystals of paraffin. 


Bareco microcrystalline waxes 
have long been leaders in their 
field. Now in use in literally 
thousands of different wax 
formulas they have received the 
widespread applause of scientists 
in the wax-using industries 
throughout the world. Bareco 
waxes are in constant demand, 
because formulators have learned 
that “Wax is Bareco’s business 
. . . their only business”—and 
this specialization pays off in 
more reliable, more uniform wax 
protection. 


Be Square 190/195 melting point 
Be Square 180/185 melting point 
Be Square 170/175 melting point 
Starwax 180 minimum melting 
point 

Ceraweld 155 minimum melting 
point 

Ceratok 155, 165 minimum melt- 
ing point 

Victory 155, 165 minimum melting 
point 

Petronauba emulsifiable petroleum 
wax for polish formulations. 


Write for samples, spectfications, 


and prices 





)- BARECO 


TULSA, OKL 





Dit Co. 









LOEWY, McBRIDE, LARRABEE: Integrate design, quotas, promotion. 


Integration, Not Luck 


Not luck but “tremendously wise plan- 
ning and extraordinary efforts by 
those engaged in distribution” will be 
necessary if we are to realize a 10% 
increase in sales of consumer goods 
and services in 1954-55. So said J. 
Warren Kinsman, Du Pont vice-presi- 
dent at the National Assn. of Manu- 
facturers’ 58th Congress of American 
Industry last week in New York. The 
problem, he stressed, is to sell “and 
to maintain or create use or consump- 
tion”. 

Every phase of our industrial and 
personal daily life, Kinsman said, is 
dependent on the “industrial non- 
durable goods” produced by chemical 
manufacturers. To properly gear that 


production, these manufacturers must. 


“rely extensively on market analyses 
and research to determine consumer 
acceptance and the potential volume 
of sales.” 

And in a question-and-answer panel 
session—“Integrating the Marketing 
Team”—the NAM exploited the ex- 
perience of five marketing specialists. 
Questions covered: the necessity of 
market expansion for the survival of 
business enterprise; product research; 
package design; efficient production; 
and over-all integration. 

The panel of experts wrestled with 
a number of knotty marketing prob- 
lems. Some of these: 

Q. What does integration actually 
mean? 


Ben Duffy, BBDO’s hustling presi- 
dent, answered: “I cannot conceive of 
a new product being developed with- 
out marketing research. Product re- 
search in terms of marketing the 
product, packaging, advertising, sell- 
ing, all have to be coordinated and 
integrated. Management must take 
the responsibility of coordinating.” 

Harry Tosdal, professor at Harv- 
ard’s Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration (and panel moderator) 
stressed integration’s two main 
features: (1) getting the right man to 
obtain the necessary coordination; 
(2) programming the measures in 1, 
2, 8 order to set the marketing team 
rolling. 

Q. Is marketing research as efficient 
in the car-load raw-materials field as 
it is in the retail field? 

Elmo Roper, pollster and market 
consultant, avers that “market re- 
search is less efficient in that area 
than it is in the area of what the 
consumer will buy . . . although it 
has some usefulness.” 

Problems are multiplied by two 
when selling raw materials to a man- 
ufacturer. First, you have to get a 
great deal of information from the 
manufacturer—who’s your customer. 
Second, you as a seller of raw ma- 
terials, must size up the products 
that your customer is making and ap- 
praise what his customers think of 
them. 
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: TRAINING is the 


foundation of Honeywell instru- 
ment service. In classrooms and in 
the Honeywell factories, hand- 
picked men first are schooled in 
both the theory and practical art of 
keeping good instruments in the 
best condition. 


Then they serve an apprenticeship 
in field work . . . learning still more 
through first-hand experience. The 
Honeywell service man who comes 
to your plant is a full-fledged 
specialist, well equipped to render 








Your Honeywell 


instrument service 





starts here... 





the service you need . . . and that 
your Honeywell instruments de- 
serve. 


These men are part of the world’s 
largest instrument service organ- 
ization. They’re at your call in 
more than 110 Honeywell offices, 
located near every major produc- 
tion center from coast to coast. 

When trouble occurs, just pick up 
your phone and one of them will 
get to your plant promptly... 
within a few hours. But to prevent 
troubles before they start, investi- 


gate Periodic Instrument Service 
. .. an economical plan that assures 
your instruments of regular check- 
ups by a capable service man. 
Honeywell’s service school training 
is also available, at no charge, to 
employees of customers. 

Your nearest Honeywell office will 
gladly give you full details about 
Honeywell instruments, controls 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGU- 


LATOR Co., Industrial Division, 4584 
Wayne Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Honeywell 


Fouts inn Covttiol 
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ACID 


BORAX AND 
OTHER BORATES 


Crystal 
BORIC ACID | Granular 
Technical 4 Powdered 
U.S.P. | impalpable 
Anhydrous 


Special Quality J Granular 
C. P. + Powdered 


BORAX 
BORAX 5 MOL. 
ANHYDROUS BORAX 
BORAX GLASS 
AMMONIUM BIBORATE 
AMMONIUM PENTABORATE 
POTASSIUM PENTABORATE 
SODIUM METABORATE 
ANHYDROUS RASORITE* . 
JRASORITE SPECIAL CONCENTRATES 


FERTILIZER BORATES* 
(Regulor ond High Grade) 


HERBICIDES 


Borascu*® 
BORASCU-44*® 
CONCENTRATED BORASCU*® 
POLYBOR*® 
POLYBOR-CHLORATE® 
POLYBOR-CHLORATE 88® 


*Sodium Borate Concentrates which offer economical 
sources of Sodium Borate for special applications. 


INFORMATION, SAMPLES AND BULLETINS 
SENT PROMPTLY ON REQUEST 





PACIFIC 
COAST 
‘BORAX CO. 


NEW YORK . CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 


PHILADELPHIA 


LOS ANGELES e 








DISTRIBUTION. 


DUFFY, ROPER, TOSDAL: Better public relations boosts sales. 


Q. Who should be assigned the re- 
sponsibility of establishing the sales 
quota? What part should marketing 
research play in that task? 

“The man who is in charge of sales 
has to set the quota” is the opinion 
of John McBride, Manager of Mar- 
keting, Major Appliance Division of 
the General Electric Co. Marketing 
research may, of course, to some ex- 
tent influence the sales department’s 
judgment in establishing the quota. 

Roper agreed: “Marketing research 
at best is a tool of management and 
should remain that way.” 

Q. What are the important points to 
consider in developing a good selling 
package? 

Raymond Loewy, whose design ac- 

complishments range from the Lucky 
Strike package to Studebakers, con- 
siders that “the main philosophy be- 
hind designing a successful package 
is not to design the package as a unit 
itself, but as a unit pitted against 
competition.” This sort of thinking is 
being pondered over by more and 
more chemical manufacturers current- 
ly because they are putting an in- 
creasing number of products before 
the public eye. 
Q. Why do so many firms neglect a 
formalized and integrated public re- 
lations program in their marketing 
strategy? 

“They don’t know how to take ad- 
vantage of public relations” is the 
reason given by Ben Duffy “[They] 
lack knowledge of how to use a 
public relations program.” Elmo Ro- 
per added that a company’s “reputa- 


tion has a very definite effect on the 
volume of the goods that the public 
is willing to buy. Various technicians 
in the field—research and sales pro- 
motion people—have not yet found 
a way of explaining how this integra- 
tion can take place to a point of 
being convincing.” 

Technique Adapted: At the con- 
clusion of the panel session, Harry 
Tosdal presented some additional food 
for thought for chemical manufac- 
turers. He is convinced that advances 
in the marketing of industrial goods 
have come very largely from adapt- 
ing some of the techniques that had 
already been applied to the market- 
ing of consumer goods. 

The conclusions of the panel were, 
indeed, significant—but not unique. 
Du Pont’s Kinsman, long regarded as 
one of the country’s most foresighted 
and thought-provoking chemical sales 
executives, anticipated most of them. 

He emphasized chemical sales ser- 
vicing, said that “we must all strive 
to develop for manufacturing con- 
sumers special processes for convert- 
ing our chemicals and the apparatus 
to do it with; too, we must develop 
packages.” 

Sales and service laboratories must 
assist in solving the problems of their 
industrial customers, their customer’s 
customers, . . . “and on down the 
third and fourth generations in the 
manufacturing system.” 

And not to be overlooked either: 
“the merchants who perform the ulti- 
mate function of supplying and serv- 
icing the customer.” 
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NOTES ON 


AMMONIA 


The cost of a plant for the pro- 
duction of synthetic ammonia is 
greatly affected by the composi- 
tion of the feed gas. 


ex 


Conventionally, if natural gas is 
the feed it must undergo several 
preparatory steps to produce a 
suitable mixture for the ammonia 
synthesis. Reforming or partial 
combustion must be followed with 
CO shift and then absorption puri- 
fication to remove CO2 and un- 
converted CO. On the other hand, 
if hydrogen-rich gas is the charge 
the process requirements are greatly 
simplified. The feed is chilled to 
low temperature and subjected to 
liquid nitrogen washing to remove 
impurities. Ammonia synthesis is 
accomplished by the same method 
with either feed stock. 


+E 


Since the largest single item of 
cost in the production of am- 
monia is the charge for plant de- 
preciation, (about 20% greater 
than per-ton-direct- operating - 
cost in a natural gas feed plant) 
the extent of the equipment re- 
quired to prepare synthesis gas 
has a major effect on total pro- 
duction cost. 
ROK OK 


Economic analyses of processes 
involving both feeds show that the 
payout time for plant utilizing 
hydrogen-rich gas is in the neigh- 
borhood of three years, and that 
employing natural gas is less than 
five years. 
+e 


Thus there is a great economic 
incentive for anyone with hydro- 
gen-rich gas or by-product hy- 
drogen available to enter the 
fields of ammonia production. 








Ethylene Pilot Plant Studies Disclose 
Flexibility of Unique Pyrolysis Method 


In the pilot plant shown in the 
illustration Kellogg is currently 
carrying on extensive studies of the 
adaptability of its unique pyrolysis 
process to the production of high 
purity ethylene from feed stocks 
other than naphtha—the charge 
stock for which the process was 
originally developed. 


For further Information, technical data, ete., 


relating to chemical or petrochemical proc 


CHEMICAL 
PROCESS 
DIVISION 


M.W. KELLOGG 


hha LMAN 


The pilot plant runs have al- 
ready proved that the method can 
be employed successfully on ethane, 
propane and heavier materials 
without production of the large 
amounts of coke normally encoun- 
tered in conventional processes. 

This low coke production had 
been predicted on the basis of com- 
mercial operating reports from an 
ethylene plant which Kellogg de- 
signed and erected in England for 
the pyrolysis of naphtha. 

Whereas conventional pyrolysis 
furnaces usually average only a 
few weeks on stream before being 
shut down for coke removal, the 
English plant has remained in con- 
tinuous operation for 12-month 
periods. During these times it was 
operated with sufficient severity to 
convert 55 to 60 wt.% of the naph- 
tha to ethylene and other gaseous 
hydrocarbons. 

In addition to producing high 
quality products over extended 
periods, the plant has attained 
maximum economy of the heat re- 
quired for pyrolysis. A novel design 
in the quenching system which fol- 
lows the pyrolysis step, plus the 
use of low-level heat by the absorp- 


‘tion refrigeration system, provide 


major savings through recovering 
most of the heat used in cracking. 





BEACON HELPS YO 


FIGHT RUST WITH 


THIS EFFECTIVE 


rust 
INHIBITOR 
for 


\ . . <r are 
iA g i-] 4 4 4 ar 


(Meets Gov't. Specifications) 


ANTI-CORROSION 
RUST-INHIBITING ADDITIVE 
FOR ALL TYPES OF 
COOLING LIQUIDS USED 
IN INTERNAL 
COMBUSTION ENGINES 


Characteristics: A yellow 
viscous liquid soluble in 
water, alcohols, glycols 
and glycerine. Sp.G. 1.30 
pH (10% Aq. Soln.) 7.9-8.3 


Use: 2.5% in a suitable 
cooling liquid will inhi- 
bit the formation of rust 
in airplane, automobile. 
marine engines and indus- 
trial cooling systems. 

Write today on your 


—— letterbead for 
experimental sample 
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DISTRIBUTION. 


Ammonia to Hawaii 


With the arrival this week of two big 
shipments, a trend in Hawaii's sugar 
industry fertilizer practice appears to 
be shaping up. 

One tanker carrying 11,000 bbls. of 
aqua ammonia docked at the Kauai 
ports of Port Allen and Nawiliwili; a 
second bearing a like amount was 
scheduled to unload at Honolulu and 
Kahului. These were the first ship- 
ments of the fertilizer material to be 
supplied by Hawaiian jobber Pacific 
Chemical & Fertilizer Co. 

And just a few weeks ago, a second 
supplier, Brea Chemicals, Inc., a‘Un- 
ion Oil Co. subsidiary, unloaded its 
first shipment to Hawaii from the Un- 
ion Oil Co. tanker Paul M. Gregg. 
Brea’s initial delivery of about 5,000 
bbls. was unloaded and stored in 
Brea’s Honolulu tanks. 

To effect delivery of such liquid 
nitrogen to the Hawaiian sugar plan- 
tations, both Brea and PC&F are in- 
vesting considerable sums in storage 
facilities. In addition, Oahu Transport 
Co., Oahu, has acquired two new 
specially designed, semitank trailers 
for hauling the ammonia to the plan- 
tations. 

For the present, aqua ammonia will 
be applied only to the irrigation 


© a . 


ditches in the islands. If the project 
is as successful as hoped, the Hawai- 
ian sugar industry is expected to 
switch almost completely to aqua am- 
monia to supply the nitrogen require- 
ments of its irrigated land. But con- 
sensus is that nonirrigated land will 
continue to be fed with solid-form 
fertilizers. 

Commenting on the sugar planta- 
tions’ switch-over to a liquid form of 
fertilizer, Roger Humbert, acting di- 
rector of the sugar producers’ Experi- 
ment Station, noted that the industry 
uses about 15,000 tons of nitrogen 
annually. 

Substantial savings in fertilizer costs 
will be possible, said Humbert, be- 
cause aqua ammonia is cheaper than 
solid forms of fertilizer. Additional 
savings will also obtain, he added, 
because of lower costs of application. 


Two From One 


What may be one of the newer trends 
among larger chemical manufacturers 
received further confirmation _ this 
week when a major firm disclosed that 
it was reorganizing its sales setup. 

Effective Jan. 1, Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp. will replace its West- 
vaco Chemical Div. with two separate 
divisions, Westvaco Chlor-Alkali and 


To The Farmer's Door 


THIS TRAVELING _information 
bureau was created for Lederle 
Laboratories, Pearl River, N.Y., to 
demonstrate to farmers the firm’s 
line.of veterinary products. Known 
as a Vetmobile, it resembles an 
ordinary trailer when its metal sides 
are closed. But when the sides are 
_ down, the rooster crows, the pig 





rolls its eyes, attracting attention to 
Lederle’s products. Other items of 
interest to farmers are shown on 
slide films—through the window on 
the side—and on a movie projector 
screen—the rear doors open. The 
21-ft. trailer has appeared at four 
state fairs in the South, and after 
Jan. 1 it begins a nationwide tour. 
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ORONITE will soon have Phenol available in tank car quantities 
and will be able to offer you advantages as a real source of supply. 


Because Oronite is a producer of benzene, which continues to 
be scarce, we have control of the principal raw material. Too, the 
Detergent Alkane Purified Sulfonate Oronite manufacturing process does not use either chlorine or 


Detergent Slurry — Polybutenes sulfuric acid, also often in short supply. 
Detergent D-40 =Naphthenic Acids ‘ : . 
Detergent D-60 Phthalic Anhydride With Oronite you will be assured of a dependable source of 

Dispersant NI-O = Maleic Anhydride supply, good service and product when you need it. 


‘ada Sage You will find Oronite Phenol fully meeting the U.S.P. speci- 


oe fications. _1 priced competitively. Contact any Oronite office for 
Cresylic Acids Xylol ficthes ink . ¢ 
Gas Odorants Aliphatic Acid urther information. 


A partial list of Oronite Products 





Lubricating Oil Additives Hydroformer Catalyst 


SodumSutlontes DipenanttO | 6 QRONITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


38 SANSOME ST., SAN FRANCISCO 4. CALIF. STANDARD Olt BLDG., LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20,N.Y. 600 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
MERCANTILE SECURITIES BLDG., DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
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9 « « @nd best wishes for a happy and. 
prosperous New Year from the makers of 
Raymond Multi-Wall Paper Shipping Sacks. 


THE RAYMOND BAG COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
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DISTRIBUTION... . 


Westvaco Mineral Products. Reasons 
given for change-over: “streamlining 
and greater control of sales responsi- 
bility.” Effect: grouping of sales and 
production management of related 
products into single divisions. 

The Westvaco Mineral Products 
Div. will be responsible for sales of 
phosphates, elemental phosphorus, - 
barium and magnesium chemicals. 

And as its name indicates, the West- 
vaco Chlor-Alkali Div. will handle 
chlorine, caustic soda, soda ash, 
chlorine-containing chemicals and car- 
bon bisulphide. 

Sales and service groups as now 
constituted will continue with the two 
new divisions. 

Food Machinery and Chemical has 
now expanded to eight nonchemical 
manufacturing divisions, an export 
division and, after Jan. 1, five chemi- 
cal manufacturing and sales divisions. 
(The three existing divisions that will 
continue alongside the two new ones 
are Buffalo Electro-Chemical, Niagara 
Chemical and Ohio-Apex.) 


To Consolidate: Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corp. plans to erect an office 
building and distributing center in the 
New England Industrial Center being 
developed at Needham, Mass. 


Philadelphia Depot: Parke, Davis & 
Co. has built a new 15,000-sq.-ft. de- 
pot in the northeast section of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. It will provide both 
warehouse and office facilities, will be 
managed by Fred H. Stigale, Jr. 


For The Bookshelf: Among the cur- 
rent offerings are these: 

e Bakelite Co. has published a 
“1954 Condensed Reference File of 
Bakelite and Vinylite Plastics and 
Resins”. The 12-page bulletin con- 
tains information on: more than 50 
Bakelite and Vinylite materials, in- 
cluding their properties and uses. 

e Zonolite Co. (Chicago) has re- 
leased a fact sheet and technical data 
manual on vermiculite. The fact sheet 
reports latest applications of this mag- 
nesium-aluminum-iron silicate; the 
data manual gives basic information 
aimed at suggesting additional uses. 

@ The Assn. of Casualty and Surety 
Companies (New York) accident pre- 
vention department has just issued a 
60-page pamphlet titled “LP-Gas— 
Safe Handling and Use.” The pam- 
phlet describes the composition, prop- 
erties and behavior of liquefied pe- 
troleum gas, also provides information 
on its storage and handling. Price: 
25¢. 
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Still on the Upswing 


Next year the chemical process in- 
dustries will weave another thread 
into the fabric of increasing research 
expenditure: 1954 research budgets 
are, on the whole, materially greater 
than their 1953 forerunners. 

That’s the finding of a year-end CW 
survey of research directors represent- 
ing 37 selected companies. 

Although final replies were unob- 
tainable in all cases, the vast majority 
of research directors report no trouble 
in getting their budgets approved by 
top management. Not all, however, 
can echo the experience of one who 
gleefully stated that his firm (substan- 
tial in size) encouraged him to boost 
his spending estimate, not to hesitate 
to ask for more money if needed at a 
later date. 

In general, however, management 
reaction was more restrained, held 
1954 budgets to small and moderate 
increases over last year’s. Most re- 
ported hikes are in the vicinity of 5- 
10%. Exceptions, however, are con- 
spicuous. On the positive side, three 
companies shared top increase honors 
with a thumping 25%. 

Going the other way, the same 
number of companies find themselves 
under the budget knife, report slashes 
of up to 10%. In each case, the reason 
was identical: leveling off sales, gen- 
eral company expansion. Despite some 
opinion to the contrary, there ap- 
pears to be little immediate danger 
of this flowering into a trend. Any at- 
tempt to forecast a general research 
letdown on this basis is belied by the 
current economic picture. 

Higher research budgets, in the 
main, mean an expansion of activities. 
The build-up, as expected, will be felt 
mostly in established areas of activity; 
a significant minority of survey com- 
panies, however, point out that a 
part of each budget increase during 
the past few years has been earmarked 
for long-range and fundamental 
studies. Only one firm (which is 
boosting research outlay 10%) re- 
ports that its budget increase will be 
entirely offset by increased costs. 

On two points, not even a single 
dissenting voice could be heard: 

e Salaries are by far the largest 
single item of research expense, range 
from 60-90% of the budget among 
companies surveyed. 

e Expiration of the excess profits 
tax (due at the end of this month) 
had no bearing on the formulation of 
research policy for 1954. 

In a year of reasonably loose purse 
strings, you don’ anticipate many 
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GREAT BRITIAN will be far from 
empty-handed when time rolls 
around for Anglo-American ex- 
change (CW Newsletter, Dec. 12) 
of atomic information. Since 1947, 
nuclear reactors at Britain’s Atomic 
Energy Research Establishment, at 
Harwell, have been providing the 
facts upon which future progress in 
harnessing atomic energy will be 








Nuclear Fact Finders 





based. Shown (top) in one of the 
few. such photos released for pub- 
lication is BEPO, younger but more 
powerful of Harwell’s two atomic 
piles. Closeup (bottom) reveals 
dark squares from which neutrons 
may be beamed out of the reactor 
for experimental purposes. Blocks 
marked “beam trap” are concrete, 
absorb neutron beams after use. 








budget gripes. Research directors ran 
true to form. Chief concern of most 
was the need for more emphasis on 
the long haul. One prominent chemi- 
cal research director puts it this way: 
“As I argue in my yearly and quarter- 


ly reports to management—we should 
do more research planning for the 
future—five or ten years away—in- 
stead of just batting at balls as they 
are thrown at us. 

“However,” he muses, “this is al- 
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tions wherever it is used. Among other industrial 
REACTS aro toform estes cm acyloxy derivatives uses, hydroxyacetic acid has become a valuable 
: * heids 6 antysnstic a ack or amides aid in the processing of textiles, leather ond 
; raster nie of a te yycolides metals and a useful intermediate in — 
itself to form In cal reactions. 
* sayoous solutions! pH at 
pli of Aque as” C eps ennai in suo eidaieasional 
concentration acid in your business? We'll be glad to send more. 
ee oc Bageae - information on this low-cost organic acid —speci- 
eacs ts ee ee "fications, properties, suggested uses. Just vend in 
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tank cars (60,000 Ibs., 70% solution) and 


10,000-gallon tank cars (100,000 Ibs., 70% solution). It is also available in 


50-gallon wooden barrels (average net weight 490-500 Ibs.). 


AMIDES > 





8EG us pat OFF. 
Better Things for Better Living 


- - through Chemistry 


Polychemicals 


DEPARTMENT 


CHEMICALS + PLASTICS 


ALCOHOLS 


e ESTERS + ORGANIC ACIDS - SOLVENTS + RESINS 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Polychemicals Department 6012, Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Please send me more information on hydroxyacetic acid—specifications, chemical 
and physical properties, suggested uses, bibliography, etc. | am interested in evaluat- 
ing hydroxyacetic acid for the following applications: 








Name Title 





Firm 
Address 
City 
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State 
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*TENTION 
Pp ONATOR®? 


% Detergent 
E& Akylate 


Pe 


NZENE 


1 AS 
Prompt delivery—highest quality 


For manufacture of alkyl-aryl sulfonates 
and synthetic detergents. 


Send for sample 





INDOIL 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 





INDOIL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


910 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 
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ways the attitude of research people, 
but it can’t always be the attitude of 
people who are responsible for man 
aging the company’s finances. We are 
getting on much sounder ground all 
the time where research is con- 
cerned .. .” 

The probability of a strong indus- 
trywide move toward more long-range 
work is a timely consideration. Des- 
pite a growing awareness of the need 
for keeping research on an even keel 
in fair and foul weather, research bud- 
gets are still rather closely bound to 
sales. Any significant leveling off of 
the national economy will almost sure- 
ly be paralleled by the industrial re- 
search spending curve. And, as ex- 
perience shows, long-term projects will 
be among the first to suffer. 

Incidentally, a fair sampling of re- 
search directors contacted expects a 
leveling off of research in their com- 
panies to begin in the next year or 
two. They do not see a slump, how- 
ever, anticipate no whittling down of 





Step-Saving 


' YOU’LL HAVE TO GO SOME to 
beat this setup fér sheer conveni- 
ence in catalytic reaction studies. 
Half laboratory, half pilot plant, 
it’s an innovation in the research 
department of Monsanto Chemical 
Co.’s organic division. Group leader 
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budgets in the foreseeable future. 

Replies to the question—“Do you 
feel your company’s budget policies 
are sound?”—were almost all affirma- 
tive. Aside from the previously noted 
preoccupation with the short view, 
there was some feeling that not 
enough was being done. It may be 
summed up something like this: “My 
company hasn’t grown up to the need 
for substantially more effort. While 
it is slowly expanding the amount of 
research, the total effort is not as 
great as it should be for this type of 
business.” 

Powerful medicine for this type of 
indisposition is offered by a voluble 
colleague. His prescription: make 
your needs crystal clear. “Our ex- 
perience shows,” he volunteers, “that 
if the needs are clearly presented to 
management, we seem to get pretty 
much what we need. If we all know 
what the company is trying to do, 
everybody is pretty happy.” 













Merger 


Warn Robinson, adjusting pilot- 
plant instrument panel, is just a 
step away from complete bench 
facilities, a corner of which is seen 
at right. Pilot-plant equipment 
(background) is tended by re- 
searcher Richard Sartorius. 
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& Petroleum Solvents 

Amsco-Soly Aromatic Solvents 
Amsco Hexane 
and Heptane 
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THROUGH SERVICE 


From one end of the Gulf and Mississippi-Ohio River System to the 
other . . . COMMERCIAL moves your liquid or dry bulk cargo. 
Integrated barge units operate straight-through; fast, sure, con- 





tinuous transportation. 






















COMMERCIAL PETROLEUM 
& TRANSPORT CO. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS * ST. LOUIS, MISSOURE 
2919 BUFFALO DRIVE RAILWAY EXCHANGE BLDG. 





















How can you use 
STYRENE MONOMER? 


®@ Koppers Styrene Monomer is a 
colorless, liquid, aromatic hydro- 
carbon in a state of high purity. Its 
chemical possibilities in polymers 
and copolymers have found wide 
application in the manufacture of 
polystyrene plastics and synthetic 
rubbers, including GR-S Rubber 
for tires and other rubber-styrene 
copolymers for shoe soles, floor 
tiles, rubber mechanical goods. 
Polystyrene and styrene copolymer 
latices are used in water base paints 
and in paper and other materials 
coatings. 

Styrene Monomer is used also in 


the manufacture of styrene resins 
for the coating and impregnation 
of porous and fibrous materials, in 
the manufacture of polyester lami- 
nating resins, styrenated drying oils 
and styrenated alkyds for paints, 
enamels and varnishes, and in pour 
point depressors for lubricants. 


Styrene Monomer is also a versa- 
tile chemical raw material, yielding 
organic intermediates useful for 
further chemical synthesis. Investi- 
gate it now. Styrene is supplied in 
tank-car, tank-truck, and 55- gallon 
drum quantities. Write for Bulletin 
C-1-119, 


Koppers Chemicals 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division, Dept. CW-12193, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
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U.S. PIPE’S LOFTON: On light oils, a 
contemplative eye. 


Leaping with Logic 

Like a bullfrog on a busy road, U. S. 
Pipe & Foundry Co. has lately been 
doing some fancy hopping. With its 
recent acquisition of Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Co. (Birmingham, Ala.), 
the pipemaking firm secured a captive 
source of pig iron, landed feet-first in 
the steelmaking business. Its latest 
leap, not illogical for a steelmaker, 
puts it on the threshold of a new 
chemical venture in coke-oven by- 
products. 

With a contemplative eye on the 
light oils from Sloss-Sheffield’s coking 
plant, U. S. Pipe has embarked on an 
ambitious program of new chemicals 
development. As a long first step, the 
company constructea a laboratory and 
pilot plant, installed coal-tar expert 
William Lofton as director of research. 

Now under scrutiny in the new 
facilities are a number of aromatics— 
amines, nitro compounds and sulfonic 
acids—made from coal tar crudes. If 
Lofton and his researchers are suc- 
cessful in their new chemicals quest, 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry might well dis- 
cover that its newly adopted field of 
activity affords plenty of territory for 
exercising its jumping legs. 


e 
Addendum: Here’s more dope on the 
new boride-researching Borolite Corp. 
(CW Newsletter, Dec. 12). The firm 
is devoted exclusively to research and 
development of metal borides, as- 
sumes responsibility for work in this 
field previously carried on by its three 
founders: Firth Sterling, Inc. (Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) The Carborundum Co. 
(Niagara Falls, N.Y.); American Elec- 
tro Metal Corp. (Yonkers, N.Y.). Ac- 
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ae 4 One Extra Point... 
Laugh fo mike the difference 


Only one shot out of the more than 100 per 
game is the decisive margin in many contests 
EXTRA POINTS between evenly matched teams. But it is 
enough to make the difference. 


With multiwall sacks, too, strong 
QUAY contenders are matched to excel in 
CONTROL supplying your needs. There are differences 
4 between their services and their sacks 
which, taken individually, may seem 
small. But over the whole season, these extra 
points are enough to make the difference. 


PROQUCTION If you haven't checked on your packing and 
UNIFORE shipping costs recently, do so now 
comets ais when your profits are 
squeezed between 
rising costs and lower 
selling prices. You / 
will find the extra 
._ Points Hudson 
Sean give you 
1 


sacks are produced « 


‘ 
PRINTING PLANT 
for extra display ap 
felstelMmelaleoMlslala-lek t-te ite] 1-33 


for your product 





SACK DESIGN 
SLEVICE , = 
Aaa ~=HERE’S ONE EXTRA POINT FOR YOUR PACKING 
signers, your . -- Hudson's 39-point Inspection and Test Program 
From tree planting to finished sacks, Hudson controls and supervises 
the production of your multiwall sacks. With no less than 39 inspection 
and testing steps along the production line, Hudson has gone well beyond 
the call of duty to make certain the sacks you get will perform to your 
complete satisfaction. Because of this thorough testing, Hudson can give 
you a written guarantee of satisfaction. See for yourself the complete story 
of how Hudson multiwalls are produced. Send the coupon below for the 
book on how Hudson sacks are made, inspected and guaranteed. 
Illustrated with over one hundred action photographs. 


HUDSON PULP AND PAPER CORP. 
DEPT. CW-1219, 505 Park Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Yes! We'd like a copy of the profusely illustrated free book on Hudson 
multiwall sacks, and details on the Hudson guarantee. 
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-RESEARCH 
PRODUCTS 


FOR 


REMOVE RUST AND SCALE FAST WITHOUT 
ACIDS WITH ENTHONE’S ALKALINE 
DERUSTING PROCESS USING COMPOUND 134 


An electrolytic process operated at room tem- 


perature that enables the following to be done 


1. Reclaim and derust valuable bearings, tools, dies and 
gages. 


2. Clean and renew rusty mechanisms without disassembly 
or harm to tolerances, delicate components, or non- 
ferrous metals. 


Clean and pickle all types of steel, cast iron and malle- 
able iron for finishing operations. 


Reduce costs on heat treated, forged, or cast parts by 
descaling prior to subsequent machining or processing. 


Replace shot or sandblasting for scale removal. 
Clean and brighten automotive and airplane parts. 
Salvage iron and steel parts rusted by fire or flood. 


. Remove oil quenching scale and smut electrolytically in 
bulk. 


Write for bulletin describing the many features 
of this new Alkaline Derusting Process. 


—_ 
METAL FINISHING I" IN ali AO IN |= ELECTROPLATING 
PROCESSES | CHEMICALS 
{ 


 INSORPORATED 
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cording to a joint report by the three, 
“the Borolite Corp. was formed to 
concentrate funds and facilities for 

. development of new high-temper- 
ature materials . . .” Some substances 
now under scrutiny show promise of 
withstanding operating temperatures 
ranging from 2,000 F (for turbojets) 
to 7,000 F (for rocket nozzles). At 
the start, all three parent firms will 
manufacture, but only Borolite will 
market Borolite-developed products. 

i) 


Emphasis on the Precious: Baker & 
Co., Inc., has launched its new center 
for basic research on the precious 
metals at the firm’s Newark, N.J., 
headquarters. Devoted to studies of 
the platinum metals, gold and silver, 
the new facilities supplement the com- 
pany’s normal research departments. 
oe 


Phosphate Spotter: Chemists of Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards have de- 
vised what the bureau terms, “a rapid 
one-step procedure for othophosphate 
determination, which combines the . . . 
simplicity of a spectrophotometric 
method with the precision of .. . 
gravimetric“ analysis.” Key: spectro- 
photometric determination of a yel- 
low coriplex formed by the reaction 
of phosphate with a mixture of mo- 
lybdic and vanadic acids. Sponsored 
by Sugar Research Foundation, the 
NBS work should catch the eye of 
the fertilizer sgegercig 


Wear fiecsian Harold Stiegler, re- 
search director of American Assn. of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists, cops 
the honors for the development of an 
entirely new device for testing textile 
fabric abrasion resistance and laun- 
dry fastness. In Stiegler’s invention, 
tagged Accelorotor, accelerated wear 
is achieved by tumbling unmounted 
samples within an abrasive cylinder. 
Conventional wear testers impel an 
abrasive across a mounted fabric sam- 
ple. Simulation of laundering wear is 
accomplished by placing fabric and 
laundering solution into the machine. 
The machine, manufactured by Atlas 
Electric Devices Co., has duplicated 
in four minutes the results of 200 
washings of nylon shirting. 
e 


Tighter Grip: Indiana Steel Products 
Co, (Valparaiso, Ind.) will move into 
commercial production shortly with 

Indox magnet. 


a nonconductor and has a great deal 
more adherent force than standard 
type magnets. It is, avers ISP, the 
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AN INTERMEDIATE WITH MANY USES 


SODIUM CHLOROACETATE, Tech. 


Reacts with sodium 
cyanide to form 
sodium 
cyanoacetate 
useful in making 
molonic acid or 

esters 


Reacts with sodium 
cyanide to form 
sodium 
cyanoacetate which 
will condense 
with aldehydes 


Wide variety of reactions and ease of handling in processing enable this 


intermediate by DOW to work efficiently and capably in many industries 


Sodium chloroacetate, Tech., by Dow is used as a stable form for easier handling in processing. 


an intermediate in several different t reactions : ; : 
ype Prompt delivery of this and your other chemical 


shemical proc lications. Investigate ‘ ; ei 
and: chemical. process. application “ needs is assured by the widespread Dow distribu- 


his product for your needs with assurance of . : 
wars y tion system. For an evaluation sample and further 
information, write to THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


Sodium chloroacetate is a fine, white powder in Midland, Michigan, Dept. FC 3-22. 


top product quality and a dependable supply. 


you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 
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accurate 


preliminary estimates 


Ferguson's practice of combining the work of designer, 
builder and cost expert, assures accurate and depend- 
able preliminary estimates. From the beginning, those 
responsible for the design collaborate with the cost 
and engineering specialists to produce a structure of 
functional soundness — and at the same time hold ex- 
penditures within the original appropriations. 


We would welcome the opportunity to have our engi- 
neers and consultants show you how Ferguson services 
can be applied to your building program. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Ferguson Bidg., Cleveland » NEW YORK OFFICE: 19 Rector St. e HOUSTON 
OFFICE: 2620 S. Main St. CHICAGO OFFICE: 1 N. LaSalle Bldg. « LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 411 West 


Sth St. ¢ CINCINNATI OFFICE: 826 Enquirer Bldg. « SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 74 New Montgomery St. 
ATLANTA OFFICE: 86 Forsyth St. 
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first new magnetic substance devel- 
oped since 1931. 
a 

Freon Facts: Aerosol manufacturers 
and refrigeration engineers will take 
more than routine interest in the re- 
sults of a two-year research project 
just completed by the DuPont Co. 
Du Pont researchers probed the solu- 
bility of Freon-12 and Freon-22 fluor- 
inated hydrocarbons, discovered: 

@ Solubility of Freons in water is 
a function of fluorine content. 

e Increases in pressure result in 
nearly proportional increases in solu- 
bility. 

e For Freons having the same 
number of carbon atoms, solubility de- 
creases as fluorine content is upped. 

e In general, Freons have only lim- 
ited solubility in water’ (e.g., 0.026 
Ibs./gal. of water at 14.7 psi. and 77 
F for Freon 22). 

e 
Fumigant Hopefuls: A new group of 
promising fumigant compounds is a 
dividend of Dow Chemical Co. re- 
search. They’re fluorinated alicyclic 
ethers, show relatively low toxicity to 
warm-blooded animals. 

e 
Piperazine Prep: A new route to pi- 
perazine and nitrogen-substituted pi- 
perazine derivatives has been explored 
by Stanford University chemists. Crux 
of the method: catalytic reduction 
of di-(cyanomethyl) amine and N- 
substituted derivatives. 

® 
Antifungal Results: Schenley Labora- 
tories researchers recently registered 
new gains in the search for therapeut- 
ic antifungus agents. The Schenley 
workers tested a series of sulphur-con- 
taining hydrazine derivatives, un- 
covered interesting candidates among 
thiosalicylhydrazides. 

e Also in the antifungus fight are 
scientists of Duke University. The 
Duke probers report a quartet of ex- 
perimental fungus fighters that are 
not handicapped by the presence of 
blood serum. Furnished by Merck & 
Co. the four are pentamidine, phena- 
midine, stilbamidine  diisethionate, 
and propamidine isethionate. 

& 
Trailblazers: A pair of new unsaturated 
secondary amines are Armour Chemi- 
cal Division’s entries in this week’s 
new products derby. The newcomers, 
produced from tallow and soya raw 
materials, have been tagged Armeen 
2S and Armeen 2T. Vital statistics: 
both products contain 85% secondary 
amine, 5% primary amine, have a 
neutralization equivalent of 520-540; 
2T liquefies at 50-55 C, has an iodine 
value of 35 min.; comparable figures 
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cording to Armour, the new amines 


are “the first such products ever to be 
SILICATES FOR COMPOUNDING offered to industry...” Pegged at 
; about 40¢/lIb., they're still virtually 

: lacking in commercial applications. 

e A more palatable form of P-am- 
inosalicylic acid (PAS) is Squibb’s 
newest offering. Labeled Rezipas, it’s 
an answer to the problem of getting 


TB sufferers to take their unpleasant 
tasting PAS pills. The new material 
i contains PAS absorbed on an anion- 


exchange polyamine resin, is free of 
bad taste. In the stomach, the PAS 
is released by hydrochloric acid. 


< penmeee’ sana cee 
’ enylcyclohexyl hydroperoxide. Put 

“when it Ss up as a 20% solution in phenylcyclo- 
the , ‘00 Q sepia hexane, the neophyte is highly prom- 
ising as an activator for cold GR-S 

formulations, will be investigated for 

its ability to catalyze other polymeri- 








Sixty pounds of DRYMET— anhydrous 
por a metasilicate—will do the same WRITE FOR 


amountof work asonehundred pounds Savner zations. Experimental quantities are 
of pentahydrate sodium metasilicate! pened 9 available from Monsanto's Phosphate 





You get approximately two thirds complete Div. 
— chemical ee eninge peer e 
et the price is less an one fourt ‘ormation. : ° A : 
higher bye producing factory! ’ Synergism: U.S. Industrial Chemicals 
Co. and Iowa State College have 
joined forces in a research project 

aimed at shedding light on the mech- 
COWLES CHEMICAL COMPANY ser eon: ag ge 
PACAT a a*all- OZ attT Cleveland 3, Ohio tivity. The study, headed by Iowa 
State’s Paul Dahm, will focus on the 
pyrethrin-piperonyl butoxide system. 
Radioactive synergist will serve as 
prime experimental tool. 


& 
OILIDIBU IRWY Lab Tally: Here’s the late score on 


laboratory expansions: 
ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COMPANY © Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. 
has blueprinted plans for a $4-million 
PHOSPHORUS (Yellow or White) PHOSPHOROUS ACID physics research building on what is 
now a 74-acre golf course near Cleve- 
PHOSPHORUS OXYCHLORIDE HYPOPHOSPHOROUS ACID land. Earmarked for Carbide’s Na- 
tional Carbon Co., the new facilities 
PHOSPHORUS TRICHLORIDE ALKYL ACID PHOSPHATES must get zoning approval from sub- 
Alkyl Phosphoric Acids urban Bay Village. 

bi caeteop gees b ceeecpamnt — @ Jefferson Chemical Co.'s brand- 
PHOSPHORUS PENTASULFIDE . SODIUM CHLORATE new Austin, Tex., laboratories are now 
in action. The second major expan- 
PHOSPHORUS SESQUISULPHIDE POTASSIUM CHLORATE sion of Jefferson’s research facilities, 
the new laboratories accomodate a 
AMORPHOUS PHOSPHORUS POTASSIUM PERCHLORATE staff of 40. 


e United States Rubber Co. has 
PHOSPHORIC ANHYDRIDE HYPOPHOSPHITES just taken options on a 90-acre tract in 


PHOSPH | Preakness, Wayne Township, N. J., 
ee CORALS ACD with an eye to constructing a $i 
ZINC PHOSPHIDE lion research center. U.S. Rubber’s 
as plans call for three laboratory build- 
ings to house work currently carried 
Plant and Main Office: on at the company’s Passaic, N.]J., 
NIAGARA F. NEW YORK laboratories. 
gy e Rhinelander Paper Co. last week 
New York Office: took over its new laboratory building. 
19 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. A remodeled Soo Line railway sta- 
tion, the building will house the firm’s 
research on pulp, paper and sulfite 
liquor products. 
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IN PRODUCTION 
SOON 


Continental's fifth 
fibre drum piant... at 
PITTSBURG 
CALIFORNIA 


* 


We tailor Leverpak drums to your measure 


When you order Leverpak fibre drums for your 
bulk shipments, you get service that’s hand- 
tailored for your individual needs. You have a 
choice of many sizes, 17 colors, any of 14 inks. 


We make available as little or as much of our 
expert engineering facilities as you require. We 
do our level best to do things your way. Why not 
give us a call at any of the offices below. 


LIGHT-STRONG. Leverpak fibre 
drums are ICC approved—can carry 
up to 40 times their own weight in 
dry chemicals, plastics, foods, 
machine parts. etc. 


EASY TO FILL. Full open top 
makes Leverpak easy to fill, easy to 
empty. Metal chimes at top and bot- 
tom protect body in use. storage and 
shipment. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


FIBRE DRUM DIVISION 
VAN WERT, OHIO 


SURE LOCKING. The patented 
locking band grips the drum top 
securely, can’t be dislodged in ship- 
ment, makes further sealing unnec- 
essary. Yet it opens in a flash. 


E 


New York « Philadelphia « Pittsburgh » Tonawanda « Cleveland «+ Chicago 
Atlanta « St. Louis * San Francisco + Los Angeles « Eau Claire 
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AERO* Phthalic Anhydride 


Finds Increasing Applications in Polyester Resins 


Among the most versatile members of 
the plastics family are the polyester 
resins. 

A polyester resin is made up of an 
ethylenic unsaturated alkyd dissolved 
in a vinyl or allyl monomer and in 
plastics terminology is a “thermo- 
setting resin”. AERo* Phthalic Anhy- 
dride is used (in combination with 
other organic acids and/or anhydrides 
and polyalcohols) in the manufacture 
of the alkyd portion of the resin. The 
resulting polyesters are syrups of vary- 
ing viscosities which are “cured” by 
catalysts and heat. 


Polyesters Make Large Moldings 


The large plating tank illustrated is 
one of many typical applications of 
polyester resins reinforced by glass 
fiber or fabric. These moldings have 
great strength and good chemical re- 
sistance while being extremely light in 
weight. Among the other successful 
uses of glass fiber reinforced polyester 
resins are tank truck bodies for trans- 


porting gasoline and chemicals, entire 
boat hulls, pipe and fittings for use in 
the chemical process industries, fishing 
rods, paneling for architectural and 
decorative uses and many more. 


Improved Polyesters with High 
Purity Chemicals 


Of vital importance in the production 
of polyesters are the alkyds used, and 
the phthalic anhydride used in the 
manufacture of the alkyds. AERO 
Phthalic Anhydride is produced under 
rigid controls developed by Cyanamid 
through its years of experience in pro- 
duction, and is a chemical of high 
purity for use in alkyds and polyesters. 
Available in the form of white, free 
flowing flakes or in molten form, it can 
be relied on for uniform high quality. 
A new Technical Bulletin on the han- 
dling and storage of AmRO Phthalic 
Anhydride-Molten has just been pre- 
pared. Use the coupon to request 
your copy. 





ArEro* Acetone Cyanohydrin 
AERO* Calcium Cyanamide 
Arro* Cyanuric Chloride 
ArEro® Dicyandiamide 

AEro* Ethylene Cyanohydrin 
AERO* Ethyl Lactate 

AERO* Guanidine Carbonate 
AERO* Guanidine Hydrochloride 
Arro* Guanidine Nitrate 





Chemicals for the Chemical Industry 


Manufacturers Chemicals Department 
American Cyanamid Company 


AERO* HCN 

AERO* Melamine 

AERO* Metallic Stearates 

AERO* Phthalic Anhydride 

AERO* Potassium Ferrocyanide 
AERO* Sodium Ferrocyanide 
AEROSOL® Surface Active Agents 


PAREZ® Resins for application to 
Cellulosic Films 
*Trade-mark 











A metal plating tank of glass fiber reinforced 
polyester resin molded by the Chemical Cor- 
poration, Springfield, Massachusetts. The tank 
is 24 ft. deep and 3 ft. in diameter—has 
excellent thermal and electrical insulating 
properties while being resistant to many 
electroplating solutions. 
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Chemical Newsfront 


Many Products Made Waterproof with Metallic Stearates 


The fine particle size and resistance 
to wetting of the metallic stearates 
makes them extremely useful as water- 
proofing agents. 

AERO Metallic Stearates are being 
used to waterproof cement, cement 
paints, rock wool insulation, textiles, 
cordage and other materials. For ex- 


CYANAMID Zinc Stearate 
U.S. P. improves density 
‘ of powdered metal parts 
—eases mold ejection 


Molding of both simple and complex metal 
parts to close dimensional tolerances is aided 
by the use of Cyanamid Zinc Stearate U.S.P. 
as a lubricant. Typical of finely finished parts 
produced by means of powder metallurgy 
are the Bassick Casters illustrated above. 


The extremely small particle size of 
Cyanamid Zinc Stearate U.S.P. in- 
sures maximum lubrication, per pound 
of stearate, in dry-blend mixes. Used 
as a lubricant in powder metallurgy, 
it improves the flow of metal powder 
into intricate molds, and increases the 
density of finished pieces by permit- 
ting closer packing of the powder 
under pressure. It also reduces wear on 
dies and permits ejection of the fin- 
ished pieces from the mold without 
breakage. Cyanamid Zinc Stearate 
U.S.P. promotes complete burnout of 
the lubricant from the finished part. 
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ample, calcium or zinc stearate may 
be blended with ground cement to in- 
crease the storage life of dry cement 
and increase the water resistance of 
finished concrete. Zinc stearate, dusted 
into rock wool, forms an adherent sur- 
face layer which prevents absorption 
of moisture. And in the formulation of 


paints for use on portland cement, the 
use of calcium or aluminum stearate is 
specified in ‘Federal Specification for 
Paint, Cement-Water, Powder, White 
and Tints (for Interior and Exterior 
Use), Designation TT-P-21”. All AERO 
Metallic Stearates are packed in color- 
coded bags for easy identification. 


Portland cement paints, incorporating calcium or aluminum stearate, can impart increased 


water resistance to 
and plant owners in high rainfall areas. 





y walls and cellars. Such paints are especially valuable to home 


American Cyanamid Company 
Manufacturers Chemicals Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me the following literature: 

0 AERO* Phthalic Anhydride-Molten, Handling and Storage 
0 AERO* Metallic Stearates as Waterproofing Agents 

O CYANAMID Zinc Stearate, U.S.P., as a Lubricant in 


Powder Metallurgy 


Company 
Address 


CW12-53 


In Canada: North American Cyanamid Limited, Toronto and Montreal 








Useful for: Pants — Udhesved — Comints — 
patria: img Manga — Tethiles 


Available in ten melting points from a liquid to 
tough. britthe solids. Brief descriptions of principal 
properties are given below. Complete data and 


samples will be gladly sent upon request. 


SOLUBILITY ot | 8.11 OF. ae od -1@) =) <A ee 
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CW Index of Chemical Output—Basis: Total Man Hours Worked in Selected Chemical Industries 
CW Price Index—Basis: Weekly Prices of Sixteen Selected Chemicals 





MARKET LETTER 


Chemical marketers by this week are ready to close the book on 
1953, for inventory-minded consumers are already stepping to the side- 
line—sales are thin. 

The year as a whole has held few surprises for astute observers, 
wound up about as they had expected. Some buyers and sellers, of course, 
are bemoaning the vagaries of the market, which at times sagged down 
prices, slowed chemical movements or, in some instances, tightened a 
supply/demand situation. 

But most industry men by and large are chalking up the year 
as a 1952-topper, and their outlook for the future reflects an optimistic, 
commutual starting point: business will likely hold up in 1954. 


A slight perking is currently reported in the fertilizer arena. 
It may be shoulder-shrugging at high-hanging grapes, but some am- 
monium sulfate producers are showing little concern-over issuance of the 
government awards for furnishing about 140,000 metric tons to Korea 
(Market Letter, Dec. 12). 

Despite the fact that the bulk of the material will not come from 
domestic sources, sellers here see one bright spot in the situation: they 
reason that diversion of European ammonium sulfate to Korea eliminates 
the possibility that this tonnage will plop in the U.S. and further aggra- 
vate the market. 

But probably contributing more to the modest buoyancy is the 
pickup noted in deliveries of fertilizer materials to Midwest mixers. 

e 


Methanol makers, too, are hopeful regarding the future, though 
they’re casting a somewhat jaundiced eye on the immediate present. 
Reason: prevalent warm weather has canceled out the usual seasonal 
jump in antifreeze requirements, while other industrial outlets continue 
consumption at a fair-to-middling rate. 

Result: price schedules something less than firm. Although pro- 
ducers are quoting an official 32¢/gal. (synthetic, tanks), customers in 
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WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
CHEMICAL WEEK Output Index (1947=100) ............. 124.9 124.9 125.3 
CHEMICAL WEEK Wholesale Price Index (1947=100) ......... 104.8 104.9 102.4 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily average, 1,000 tons) ............ 1,367.0 1,484.0 1,692.0 
Steel Ingot Production (1,000 tons) ..................- 22 eee eeeees 1,917.0 (est.) 1,955.0 (act.) 2,236.0 
Stock Price Index of 13 Chemical Companies (Standard & Poor’s Corp.) 264.3 267.0 259.6 

Manufacturers’ Manufacturers’ 
Sales Inventories 

MONTHLY INDICATORS—Trade Latest Preceding Year Latest Preceding Year 

(Million Dollars) Month Month Ago Month Month Ago 
All Manufacturing _... Were te rete aon $24,774 $24,882 ay 753 $46,294 $46,515 $43,415 
Chemicals and allied products Baap Le ee SESH NG 1,691 1,675 1,660 3,232 3,230 3,010 
Danek ond BINNe BUONO brie ee 771 783 734 925 935 960 
Petroleum and coal products ......................0055 2,256 2,314 2,181 2,953 2,953 2,777 
Waal: SOIR ooo as ce tin ees eae 2 ea 1,011 1,003 1,188 2,744 2,802 2,841 


nel es SNE in a Oe ata Se 283 300 265 605 614 549 





certain areas aren’t finding it too difficult to get all they need at 26-28¢. 
& 

On the other hand bargain-basement BHC insecticide tags are 

being altered. Columbia-Southern late last week posted higher carload 


prices on some grades. New delivered prices figure out to 0.9¢/gamma 
unit, 15% gamma; an even penny/gamma unit for 36%. 





And another reversal of the chemical price escalator: most indus- 
trial users of ethylene glycol, diethylene glycol and ethylene oxide may 
now be paying the lower prices posted last week by two of the major pro- 
ducers. For if other makers haven’t yet followed suit, they soon will. 

It’s no news, of course, that previous schedules have been some- 
what unrealistic in relation to market conditions. The cuts average about 
214¢/lb., and apply to Eastern areas only. 





It’s a fact, too, that nonmilitary users of titanium won’t soon 
get a crack at a “revolutionary” development by Alloy Precision Casting 
Co. (Cleveland). The company, which is working on some hush-hush 
government projects, has come up with—and is using—a neutral ceramic 
for casting titanium. The new-type mold licks a long-persistent casting 
bugaboo: it does not contaminate. 





Ammonia-urea market watchers are having a field day trying to 
batten down rumors concerning the nowforming Chillicothe Chemical Man- 
ufacturing Co. Here are some facts: the plant will be built by Foster 
Wheeler Corp. (N.Y.), on a 100-acre tract a mile south of Chillicothe, 
(Tex.), near two railroads and a good water supply. 

Total estimated cost of the plant, which will be privately financed: 
$17 million ($15.5 construction, $1.5 working capital). Due onstream, 
1955. Production will run about 180 tons/day of anhydrous ammonia and 
160 tons/day urea. The raw material, some 10 million cu. ft./day of 
natural gas, will come from the Lone Star Gas Co. of Dallas. 

Top fertilizer target, says president-to-be Henry Brandon, will 
be the lush agricultural market within a 300-mile radius of the installation. 





SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending December 14, 1953 





DOWN 
Change New Price Change New Price 
Ethylene Pea. Oe, CS eae RE RGA, LNGwERie Cai Hie Nn ; 0275 1575 
Cl, Gb: Bete oie: $ .025 $ .1625 Ph fi oxide, tanks... 0265 .1635 
Diethylene ‘glycol, tanks, divd. Crude cottonseed oil, Valley 0025 12625 


All prices per pound unless quantity is stated. 
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Duplication or Coordination ? 


A Timely Question for Management 


Developing basic data on Vinyl Acetate—the chemical raw 
material that promises better paints, paper coatings and 
textile finishes. 


In laboratory pilot plant, customer's revised resin formu- 
lation is evaluated for increased yield, improved quality. 


Development of butylated resins for baked enamels and 
alkyd resins for paints, using new materials and techniques. 
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Today, with every manufacturer looking for product improve- 
ments...new markets...new products...broader applications, 
there’s a premium on technical talent, a price on time. Dupli- 
cation of effort can be fatal...coordination promises success. 


Nowhere is this better appreciated 
than in the industries built on 
chemical raw materials. 


How best to use a chemical raw ma- 
terial... how to improve processing 
efficiency...how to profit through 
the selection of more economical 
raw materials... how to gain by the 
adoption of a more efficient form 
of the raw material? These are 
questions that are best answered by 
consulting with the supplier, a 
“specialist” who can draw on years 
of wide field experience with the 
chemicals he produces. 


Celanese, a major supplier of or- 
ganic chemicals for many indus- 
tries, maintains the Technical Serv- 
ice and Application Laboratories to 
furnish this specialized technical as- 
sistance to its Customers. By point- 
ing the way to more efficient use of 
basic and intermediate materials, 
the Celanese Technical Service and 
Application Laboratories becomes 


“Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


a member of the manufacturer's re- 
search and development team — 
enabling his technical staff to in- 
tensify their development of new 
markets and new products. 


More and more users of Celanese* 
Solvents, Plasticizers and Interme- 
diates are encouraging their techni- 
cal personnel to utilize the Celanese 
Technical Service and Application 
Laboratories. These manufacturers 
of paints, plastics, paper products, 
textiles, adhesives and bonding 
agents, anti-freeze, yasoline and 
lube-oils, brake and hydraulic fluids, 
wire and cable insulation, and floor 
coverings are developing better 
products in shorter time. 


The Celanese Technical Service and 
Application Laboratories is ready 
to work with your staff ...“punch 
the clock” at your plant. 


Celanese Corporation of America 
Chemical Division, Dept. 552-L, 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16 








BERKSHIRE 


BORON 
MERCURIALS 
CARBAMATES 
ZIRCONIUM CHEMICALS 
VANADIUM CHEMICALS 
AGRICULTURAL MAGNESIA 


Amonium Persulphate 


Potassium Persulphate 





Epsom Salts, 
U.S.P. & Technical 





Sodium Perborate 





Potassium Nitrate 
Refined 








Linc Chloride 








Lead Nitrate 
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The Big Squeeze 


The second round of ammonia expansions draws to 
a close, and producers now fear a sated market by early 1955. 


The long-range picture, however, looks brighter: farm 
and industrial demands show a healthy growth trend, promise 
market-tightening by 1958. 


Meanwhile, coke-oven output is fading fast percent- 
agewise as synthetic ammonia snares a greater share. 











Ammonia capacity, already close to that won’t be taken up for an addi- 
2.5 million tons/year, easily figures to tional two or three years. The rea- 
move beyond the 3 million tons/year sons: oversubscription to government- 
mark by 1955, to create a surplus called-for expansion, drop off in mili- 


CW Bee ee er i kk 





Company Location 
MN Sos oa cies vba oh a wee es ee PN NOs. or aS OIE 
PUNT, Was ik oes Ces cy seed eea 
Bet PN PR oe ko sek a ewes 
le. te REE ESE 
WN I MDG io as hoes oes 
Aperiben Cyaan: | eo io cy ka os he BI Biba a esis os op Caso ears bc 
NE IIE cS, Oo ia saaue ae oa Point Breeze, Pa................ 
TE RN ee ae MN MI eas he ds wks Saas 
Cp MOMONERNOND is 5s oss ck so ule ve pbc eure Chillicothe, Tex............... 
Columbia-Southern Chemical................ We WE VO SS ooo icna o 






TTT eee ee ee eee ew we ewww eee e en ee ee eR Ve Vee ee ee ee ee eee ee 





Niagara Falls, N. Y............ 
ROOM ick tak e's kta GaN BN bos 4 3 5-CEE Memphis, Tenn................ 
MUN i ov ond a vive aw 0K KO ek ee Fiereutes, Calif... ............ 







oe © eae athe omarammEr sent Wi Dorado, Ark... .. 2... 6 
ae RE a gr raat ae 


Tt wee ew ee wee we wee wee eee enn ene MME NWRIALICS, 20. . se ee 











Morgantown, W. Va......... 

Niagara Falls, N. Y.......... Che 
| aR Se ier RRR esa WE GS ooo 8 kk ee ees 
Parmerpes Chemical... ok. o ecckccvcs Yazoo City, Miss............ 

Yazoo City, Miss...... snide: wha spnal ae 






see www were eee MICS FULL, AVEC... ww eee eee 














Salt Lake City Chemical.................05- Salt Lake City, Utah............. 
Bek Jacinto Chemical 0... .6c0.0s sa cone  FROURO POM ce ee ee 
x Nee tae een Sana 
ett Cheinleal ss. co os cks acs ceueedeuaes PR SOB. sk be ee ewes 
MO, HNN sa ss oS Res Cw 
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AL —Air Liquide FNRL —Fixed Nitrogen Research Laboratory 
AL-C —Air Liquide-Casale MMC —HModified Mt. Cenis 

AL-C-D—Air Liquide- Casale-Du Pont NEC —Nitrogen Engineering Corp. 

AL-H —Air Liquide-Hercules TVA —Tennessee Valley Authority 







ANC -—Atmospheric Nitrogen Corp. X —Undecided 
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tary demand, high imports, drought, 
and crop controls. 

War-Born: Just before the onset of 
World War II, U.S. ammonia produc- 
tion dawdled along at a 480,000 tons/ 
year pace, Synthetic output was about 
double coke-oven production. With 
the war came the first round of ex- 
pansion since the start of the synthet- 
ic ammonia industry in 1921. Roughly 
designated, this growth period was 
from 1942-45. 

As a result, by 1950, capacity had 
shot up nearly 500%. In line with the 
continuing postwar prosperity and 
high export take, domestic production 
continued to climb. Fertilizer con- 


sumption clipped along near a mil- 
lion tons/year; industrial demand, 
near 500,000 tons/year. Synthetic am- 
monia now outstripped its coke-oven 
counterpart almost seven to one. 

Then came Korea, supplying the 
impetus for a second round of am- 
monia expansion (see table). Estab- 
lished producers enlarged or built 
anew; others entered the field for the 
first time. Yet to spend itself, this 
growth period can be loosely identi- 
fied with the years 1952-55, but ac- 
tually, most of these plans became 
working realities this year; Shell 
(Ventura) and Phillips (Houston), pos- 
sibly this week. 


U.S. SYNTHETIC AMMONIA CAPACITY 


Estimated Capacity (NH; short tons/day) 


Under 
Way 


Under 


Consideration Process 





840 
150 


630 


270 


bp —by-product hydrogen from chlorine 


cells 


bpe—by-product hydrogen from ethylene 


manufacture 


cwg—coke water gas 

ng —natural gas 

prg —petroleum refinery gas 
co —crude oil 
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PENN-DRAKE 


Wes 


ARE PROVED 
THOROUGHLY DEPENDABLE 
IN THESE APPLICATIONS: 


lubricants for food processing 
opacifiers paper saturants 
pharmaceutical and veterinary 
preparations 
solvents 
textile fibre lubricants 
textile specialties 
water repellents 


Will They Improve 
Your Product or 
Process? 


Many processors have not thought 
of white oils as suitable for a 
specific job, then upon investiga- 
tion found them to be exactly 
right. Perhaps you too are over- 
looking some of the possibilities 
of these colorless, odorless, taste- 
less pure oils. May we send com- 


| aor 
PENNSYLVANIA REFINING 


COMPANY 











PLANT SITES 


available in 
THE CHEMICAL VALLEY 
OF CANADA 


| © Abundant salt 

| @ Industrie! water from Lake Huron 
| @ Great Lakes barge facilities 

i° Sites have C&O railroad frontage 
| 

| 


© Petroleum “Big Inch” from 
Calgary Fields 
@ Low Labor and tax costs 


| & Here in Sarnia are made-to- 
order sites for Chemical Plants 
j due to this territory’s natural ad- | 
| vantages. | 
| 


| 

| x We offer complete industrial | 

| plant financing and industrial site 
service. We will build plants on a 

j lease basis. Many sites available 

j throughout Ontario, Canada. 


~ | © All inquiries treated in full confidence. 


| 
1D. B. WHITE & SONS ume 


Ontario Industrial Service 
184 VICTORIA ST., N. 
SARNIA, ONTARIO, CANADA 











STOCKS IN NEW YORK 
TRIPLE REFINED 
SNOW WHITE 


SPERMACETI 
WAX USP 


SOLE U.S. SELLING AGENTS 
for 
HUGH HIGHGATE & CO., LTD. 
PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 


ROSENTHAL BERCOW C0... 


25 EAST 26 ST., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
CABLE ADDRESS “RODRUG” 
MURRAY HILL 3-7500 
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SYNTHETIC AMMONIA PLANTS: 


And the next 12 to 15 months will 
witness the arrival of nearly another 
million tons/year of new ammonia 
capacity. Northern Chemical Indus- 
tries is expected momentarily to dis- 
close plans for a 50,000 tons/year 
unit at Sears Port (Me.) This will be 
the first domestic ammonia move 
dictated more by market location than 
by raw material availability, the sec- 
ond ammonia unit to use a crude-oil 
hydrogen source.* 

Also expected shortly is word from 
Utah Chemical on the Mar. °54 
ground-breaking for its new ammonia 
works purportedly to be built in con- 
junction with Monsanto Chemical. 
Marking its initial entry into ammonia 
production, the St. Louis firm, says 
Vice-Pres. J. G. Christian, is interested 
in production of ammonium phosphate 
and “three other main items,” has 12 
research men and engineers currently 
working on plans for the Utah plant. 

The remaining plants (see table), 
to be completed by 1955, will bring 
this second round of expansions to a 
close, help boost synthetic toward 
its expected 17-to-1 advantage over 
coke-oven ammonia by 1975. Hin- 
dered by its close tie-in with the steel 
industry, by-product ammonia output 
continues to fall relatively farther be- 
hind in its race with the synthetic. 


* The first was Montecatini’s 7,000 tons/year 
plant in Italy. 


Harvesting time for the new crop. 


Anxiety Torn: Any third-round ex- 
pansion before 1960 seems unlikely. 
The US. is still the largest nitrogen 
producing and consuming nation in 
the world, but we’ve overdone it this 
time, declare market observers, and 
will feel the big squeeze by 1955. The 
U.S. is top-heavy with producers and 
imports. 

Fertilizer, the biggest ammonia 
consumer by far, is being hit the 
hardest. Reflecting the uncertainty of 
the times, farmers are nervous, are 
tightening up on expenditures. Once 
reluctantly half-sold on the advan- 
tages of year-round fertilizer buying, 
they've returned to their old habit of 
seasonal purchasing, causing industry 
to idle production because of storage 
difficulties. Other factors affecting the 
fertilizer market: 

e Hesitancy of cattle men to keep 
up pasturage in the face of dropping 
prices. 

e Absence of fertilizer-carrying 
ground water in many areas because 
of drought. 

e Less land available for fertiliza- 
tion as a result of acreage corp con- 
trols. 

Too, military needs have dropped 
off rather suddenly—to about 200,- 
000 tons/year from an estimated war- 
time peak of 500,000 tons/year. Al- 
ways an elusive factor, military con- 
sumption could rocket ammonia de- 


Ammonia Output & Use 





(thousand tons) 
1939 1949 1953 (est.) 

Coke oven 169 212 265 
Synthetic 811 1,544 2,258 

Total production 480 1,756 2,523 
Consumption 

Agriculture - 69% 72% 

Industry* ~ 31% 28% 


* Includes military demand. 
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Send your order to 
HARSHAW CHEMICAL for 
Electroplating Salts, Glycerine 


Anodes and Processes praformed Catal a 
Driers and Metal Soaps Catalytic Chemicals 


Cadmium Pigments Synthetic Optical Crystals 
Ceramic Opacifiers Agricultural Chemicals 
and Colors Fungicides 

Fluorides Chemical Commodities 


Send your order to 
HARSHAW SCIENTIFIC for 


Laboratory Instruments 
Apparatus and Chemicals 
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2 ° 
22 230i 


a 


FREE 


this sixteen page book 
“Harshaw Chemicals for 
Industry and Laboratory” 
which describes 
Harshaw’s major activities 
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teat 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 
Chicago « Cincinnati + Cleveland « Detroit » Houston + Los Angeles 
New York « Philadelphia + Pittsburgh 


HARSHAW SCIENTIFIC 


DIVISION OF THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 
Cleveland + Cincinnati + Detroit + Houston + Los Angeles « Philadelphia 
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SHADOGRAPH 


for 


Fast, Precision Weighing 








683 


lixcach Weight 


# wad" 





i 


Better quality control 
Better cost control 


SHADOGRAPH’s shado-edge indica- 
tion is projected by a beam of light, 
eliminating all friction of indicating 
mechanism and increasing visible ac- 
curacy over 300%. Greater speed is 
achieved through a reduction of lever 
movement and by the action of an ad- 
justable damping device. Accurate 
reading can be made from any angle 
without danger of parallax. Ideal for 
precise control of color in pigment 
compounding, for weighing very cost- 
ly materials, or for dozens of other uses 
calling for critical accuracy. For repe- 
titive weights of the same value up to 
2,000 milligrams. Sensitive to one 
milligram. Write for complete details 
on Model UAB 9061-SG. 


Sool 63 


THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE COMPANY 


956 W. Fifth Avenue, Columbus 8, Ohio 
2920 Bloor St. W., Toronto 18, Canad 











‘“see a specialist’ 





It’s sound practice to consult an expert in the field when 
we need the services of a doctor or lawyer. This also 
applies to the chemical industry. And that’s why so many 
buyers rely on McKesson, specialists in providing detailed 
information and assistance on products and the market. 
Another reason why it pays to order through McKesson. 


CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 


INCORPORATED 
NATIONWIDE DISTRIBUTORS OF HEAVY AND FINE CHEMICALS 





44 STRATEGICALLY LOCATED WAREHOUSES 
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mand skyward. Most producers aren’t 
counting on it, though. 

Gray Forms: But the picture isn’t 
entirely black. Declares Shell Chemi- 
cal; “We wouldn’t have built unless 
we thought we had a market.” Similar 
sentiments are echoed by other West- 
ern producers. Their tenor is generally 
optimistic, in most cases underpinned 
by a fast developing Hawaiian mar- 
ket (see p. 48). 

Also, most producers feel the 
farmer has learned well his lesson of 
greater yield through higher fertilizer 
application, believe this will offset any 
cutback in tillable land. 

Others point to fertilizer’s spiral- 
ing 100,000-150,000 tons/year growth 
rate, figure it will take up capacity 
slack within five years at the most. 
And industrial consumption, predict 
observers, though dropping off per- 
centagewise (see table, Ammonia 
Output), will also move upward in 
25,000-50,000 ton/year jumps. 

Actually, the present outlook is 
anything but gloomy. Experts peg 
current demand at a bright 2.5 mil- 
lion tons/year, figure agriculture for 
1,800,000 tons, industry for 500,000 
tons, and the military for 100,000- 
200,000 tons. Farm use will be mostly 
in the form of anhydrous and aqua 
ammonia, the nitrate, sulfate and 
phosphate salts, and ammonia (in- 
cluding urea) solutions. Military flow 
will be directed primarily into ex- 
plosives and propellants. Industrial 
application, on the other hand, will 
be more varied: 


Ammonia Industria] End Use Pattern 


1953 (est.) 
Industrial explosives 26% 
Chemicals 26% 
Plastics and synthetic resins 11% 
Textiles 10% 
Metal treating 6% 
Refrigeration 5% 
Petro)zum refining 3% 
Pulp and paper 3% 
Misc. 10% 


Future Norms: Agreed that am- 
monia capacity has generally over- 
reached itself and will feel a squeeze 
by 1955, industry observers find no 
reason why the demand spiral should 
unwind, foresee a market-firming by 
1958, perhaps another expansion 
spree two years or so later. 

Certain compounds and areas will 
feel the pressure more than others, of 
course. Ammonium sulfate is fairly 
sure to be in overabundance, but 
anhydrous ammonia might well ex- 
perience spot shortages. And by the 
same token, the Southeast will prob- 
ably feel the squeeze more than the 
West Coast. 


But taken by and large, it’s an 








To get this New Reilly Chemical Index 


write to REILLY TAR & CHEMICAi CORPORATION 
1610 Merchants Bank Building:Indianapolis 4, Indiana 
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optimistic outlook. Ammonia, still 


showing a steady growth, could be 
like any other healthy adolescent— 
still a long way from maturity. 
WASHINGTON-If a. signifi- ow we do 


cant part of your chemical pro- 
duction goes to defense end use 
items, you can expect the mili- . . . 
Sasap: haiie o-sienale Mica aeaals If you are considering new projects or Com 
stick to use in placing its orders. «tas . . 

A list of the 1,000 most im- pany acquisitions in your growth picture, 
portant military items just sub- 
eee ey aise Gaile perhaps we can be helpful even though 
Arthur Flemming by the Dept. : 
ot tks Le ackaidad ae tes your Company may not need financing. 
broken down into its component 
requirements, Aluminum, cop- For information consult: 
per and steel needs will be 
pinpointed by Jan. 1; chemicals . 
and other strategic materials, by Chemical Dep artment 
March 1. List is top-secret. RICHARD B, SCHNEIDER, Vice President 


Defense Mobilizer Flemming’s request “ j 

for some aids to mobilization plan- £ ‘of T i 

ning has just brought from the De- Nii we bw bb) n i ait 
fense Dept. a classified compilation 
of 1,000 of the most important mili- 
tary needs. Intended to ease the 


pressure on military planners and ci- 
vilian suppliers in the event of war, 


7 WEST 51st STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 














the list will be further broken down 

into specific metal, chemical, and 

other strategic material requirements. 
The Defense Dept. spends about 

$3.6 billion/month on thousands of 

different items. Actually, 1,000 of 

these make up over 75% of the dollar 

total. 
The breakdown into more specific : SERVING -THE CHEMICAL 

requirements is a natural outgrowth, : = =n) 

an additional aid in mobilization. As ; 2 === INDUSTRY SINCE 1880 

witness: Army planners, for instance, —— ———— 

might want to figure their total ful- 

minate requirements for an all-out : = 

war. They consult the list, note that 

there are perhaps 300 different ful- = 

pi aoa te items, one of which = A L U M I N U M 

might be fulminate primers for artil- : 


lery shells. Deciding that they will — C H L O R ID E 


want 5,000 shells, they take certain 
factors, multiply by 5,000 and arrive = = | te) 
at the total fulminate they will need. ————— A N H Y D R O U 
Similarly, they work through the other : 
299 fulminate-containing items, and 
it thus becomes possible to make an : 
over-all estimate with a good deal =: Sales Agent for 
more accuracy than now. Elberta Chemical Company 
Then, assuming that war arrives . 
and there is a fulminate shortage, it = Ransomville, New York 
makes it a good deal easier for gov- : = 
ernment mobilizers to arrive at an 
allocation policy that is fair, doesn’t R—-W G REEFF & c 'e) IN C 
over- or underestimate the amount of 3 =“ te : 
fulminate needed, and, consequently, TO-ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEW -Y ORK_N-—Y 


facilitates the suppliers’ task in satis- TRIBUNE TOWER=CHICAGO=ILLINOIS 
fying his civilian marker 
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SBPECIALIEIES . : 
Chemistry in Aviation: The Sky’s No Limit 


Just 50 years ago this week, one of the proudest events in America’s 
history took place: on the chill morning of December 17, 1903, Orville 
Wright nursed a heavier-than-air craft into flight for the first time in 
the world. In the 50 years since that flight, aviation has made fabulous 
progress. And a partner in every step has been the chemical industry. 


Admittedly, chemistry didn’t help 
much on those early flights where the 
Wright brothers had virtually nothing 
but the wires, wood and will. Petro- 
chemists had hardly begun improving 
fuel—the crude gasoline of the time 
was largely straight-run casing-head 
gasoline. Specific gravity was re- 
garded as the best index of fuel 
quality. Though octane ratings were 
undreamed of then, authorities esti- 
mate the Wrights probably used fuel 
of perhaps 40, and certainly not more 
than 60 octane. 

Until World War I, automobile 
gasoline (motor gasoline) and aviation 
gasoline were the same. Gradually, 
experience showed that gasoline from 
California and Venezuela crudes gave 
better performance; that cracked gas, 
with high olefin percentages, tended 
to gum; that benzene and cyclohex- 
ane made a fine fuel mix; that strain- 
ing gasoline through a chamois was an 
advisable practice to avoid water in 
fuel; and that sulfur in gasoline should 
be avoided. 

Matter of Refinement: The same 
lubes employed by early automobilists 
were used by the first flyers. Straight 
mineral types were reasonably satis- 
factory—the engines were low-rpm 
jobs, without high compression ratios. 
Pennsylvania crudes supplied the best 
oils in those days, and the oil was 
seldom more than acid-treated. Plenty 
of carbon formation—and considerable 
wax formation—added to the prob- 
lems of early birdmen. 

Airframe construction, too, was de- 
pendent on products available for 
other construction. Spruce was a fa- 
vored material (and still is), glued 
with the slow-drying, moisture-sensi- 
tive animal glues of the time. Pro- 
pellers were of laminated (with ani- 
mal glue) hardwoods, finished with 
natural resin varnishes developed for 
other industries. 

By the time of the war, dangerously 
flammable cellulose nitrate dopes of 
extremely Jow solids content were 
used to tauten and seal the muslin 
and linen wing coverings. (Few fuse- 
lages were even covered.) Methods 
of construction make it plain why 
furniture factories were indispensable 
in wartime aircraft manufacture. 
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Long - Lived Liberty: The war 
brought with it a greater interest in 
aviation, improved planes, and su- 
perior engines. Famous, war-fostered 
Liberty engines, however, were de- 
signed to function on “fighting-grade” 
avgas that would be evaluated today 
as 50-60 octane. 

It’s fortunate that they were, for in 
the 11 years after the war, during 
which Liberties powered a variety of 
craft, average octane number of avi- 
ation fuels was 65-70. More attention, 
however, was paid to corrosiveness, 
stability, sulfur content, and the like.° 

Octane rating was adopted in 1929 
(after some 5 years’ extensive study). 
Straight-run gasoline from West Coast 
crudes was fortified with benzene for 
antiknock qualities, and by that time 
the value of 2-3 cc. of tetraethyl lead 
in making antiknock gasoline was 
proved. Ethylene dibromide, to pre- 
vent formation of lead oxide, was 
stirred in, too. 

The chemist began lending a 
greater hand in aircraft construction, 
also. There was increasing attention 
paid to a plywood fabrication. Wood 
laminated with casein and blood-al- 
bumin glues (introduced in 1916-17) 
was widely used on airline work- 
horses like the Fokker trimotor (see 
cut) and Lockheed Vega, and a num- 
ber of spectacular racing planes. 

But the glues weren't all they 
might have been. Dry rot sometimes 
weakened structures, and construction 
utilizing laminated wing spars and 
plywood wing skins fell into disrepute. 

Tin Geese: The metal chemist en- 
tered the picture more in the ’20s, 
developing special engine alloys, 
working out manufacturing tech- 
niques for jacketing strong aluminum- 
copper alloys in pure aluminum, called 
alcladding. The Ford-produced tri- 
motors, with tubular steel body frames 
covered with corrugated aluminum, 
and thick, internally braced aluminum 
wings, became familiar sights. Some 
of these “tin geese” are still flying. 

Plastics next edged into the picture. 
Cellulose nitrate and acetate were 
used for transparent closures where 
bvlecdy' wehhanee Lis non 


y, 
stop flight to Paris was made with fuel of 
this quality. 


characteristics 
rgh’s 33-hour 


heavy plate glass couldn’t be used. 
Ebonite (hard rubber) was not un- 
common and phenolics were being 
used for control knobs, and for im- 
pregnating control - cable pulley 
wheels. 

The aviation boom (a surge of 
public recognition and interest, rather 
than an industrywide era of profits) 
touched off by Lindbergh’s flight was 
a prelude to the giant technological 
and engineering steps taken by avia- 
tion in the next few years. 

Troubled as the ’30s proved to be, 
they were 10 years of previously un- 
matched progress for aviation. As an 
example of the relatively slow prog- 
ress in the °20s, a late-World-War 
pursuit plane could reach 120-125 
mph. By 1930, a standard U. S. pur- 
suit could do only 160. But by the 
end of the ’30s, pursuits could attain 
360 mph., and models that were 
later modified to reach 450-500 were 
in service. Much of this improve- 
ment is owed to chemistry. 

Improvement in fuel continued. 
Benzol additions were put at 20% 
maximum (because of its high freez- 
ing point) and certain restrictions 
were placed on the amount of treated 
cracked gasoline allowed in blends. 
By 1938 there were about 14 differ- 
ent avgas specifications. It was a con- 
fusing situation soon alleviated by 
adoption of five standard grades, One- 
hundred-octane fuel was a requisite 
for military craft by 1938. 

Research had shown the value of 
branched-chain and aromatic hydro- 
carbons in producing antiknock fuels. 
And with this came new knowledge 
of production—catalytic cracking, hy- 
droforming, polyforming, and naph- 
tha isomerization. These methods 
were initially expensive, but they pro- 
vided the only methods of making 
gasoline in amounts demanded by 
the looming war. 

Power Permit: Viscosity improvers, 
pour point depressants, corrosion in- 
hibitors and similar additives were 
vital constituents of the oils and 
greases that allowed higher horse- 
power engines, and higher opera- 
tional altitudes. 

Though radial (where cylinders 
are arranged spoke-like around a 
shaft) engines were in the ascend- 
ancy, in this country, at least, com- 
mercial development of a coolant per- 
mitted design of liquid-cooled en- 
gines that matched them in perform- 
ance. Ethylene glycol, which permits 
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engines to operate at higher, more 
efficient temperatures than does 
water, and which allows smaller, 
more streamlined radiators, was es- 
sential to the development of the 
war-famous Allison engine. 

Metallurgists’ aid to aircraft en- 
gines manufacture can only be 
touched upon—but essentially the 
same engines that produced 575 hp. 
in the early ‘30s were snorting out 
1,100 hp. by 1940. Metal science was 
responsible, too, for improved land- 
ing gear. The air-oil shock struts of 
the 30s would not have been possi- 
ble without high-strength alloys— 
and much of the boosted performance 
of aircraft can be attributed to the 
relatively lightweight retractable un- 
dercarriage. 

Close the Cabin: Planes were be- 
coming more streamlined—and the day 


of the open cockpit—for other than 


‘ private planes—was virtually at an 


end. Plate glass was still a favored 
material, but the acrylics were find- 
ing increasing use in cabin closures— 
and in transparent, streamlined fair- 
ings for lights—by the late ’30s. 

The period that brought an end to 
the 30s and the beginning of another 
world conflict started an era of major 
change in aircraft design, manufac- 
ture, and performance. 

In fuels, it saw the day when oc- 
tane number was no longer enough— 
when a term called “performance num- 
ber” (PN) had to be employed for the 
potent blends of hydrocarbons de- 
manded by 2,000 hp engines.* Trip- 


*Performance number is, simply, a way of 
expressing how much better than 100-octane 
a certain fuel is. A 115/145 fuel, for ex- 
ample, gives 1.45 times the performance at 
optimum conditions that 100-octane would, and 
1.15 times the performance in a lean mixture. 











TO A MANUFACTURER 
OF PHARMACEUTICALS 
WHO WANTS TO DO 
BUSINESS IN 
WESTERN GERMANY! 


As one of the leading firms in Western 
Germany with facilities for distributing 
and manufacturing pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts, we are now prepared to represent a 
limited number of American companies 
who are seriously interested in developing 
a volume business in the prosperous West- 
German market. 

Currently, we are German representatives 
for firms in both North America and Great 
Britain. 

Whether you require a manufacturing or 
distributing service (or both), we are 
thoroughly equipped to meet your needs. 
Because of our large organization and long 
experience, we work at maximum speed 
and minimum cost. 

We are interested in representing only 
companies that intend to develop a large 
business in Western Germany and who are 
prepared to back their products with 
enough advertising to assure success. We 
employ one of the leading advertising 
agencies in Germany. 

All correspondence. is carried out in Eng- 
lish. If you are interested, please com- 
municate with: 


Geselischaft fiir 
Chemische Spezialpraparate 
Berlin SO 36 
Kohifurter Strasse 41-43 




















WRIGHT FLYER, FOKKER TRANSPORT, VOUGHT CUTLASS FIGHTER: 


Chemistry helped them fly first, carry more, fight harder. 
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“VIRGINIA” 
INC SULFATE 
DOES IT! 


Thincinia 





Write today for our folder giving the 
properties and applications of “Virginia” 
Zinc Sulfate. VIRGINIA SMELTING COM- 
PANY, Dept. CW, West Norfolk. Va. 


Ved 


Field Offices: NEW YORK ¢ BOSTON « CHICAGO 
DETROIT « ATLANTA 
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SPECIALTIES. .... 


tane and other components of these 
high-grade fuels made heavy demands 
on the oil industry—demands the pe- 
troleum firms met. 

But in doing so, production facili- 
ties swung away from other oil com- 
ponents like kerosene, which was 
gulped in giant quantities by the jet 
engines born of the war years. Jet 
engines fuel production—and contin- 
ued output of high-PN fuels—has im- 
posed a peculiar strain on the industry. 

Jet- and piston-powered, most air- 
craft during the war were all-metal. 
Wooden planes, nevertheless, found 
their way back to the fronts, and not 
merely because they were made of 
noncritical materials. 

New and Glued: Improved glues 
and glueing techniques introduced in 
this country in the mid ’30s permitted 
construction of first-line fighter-bomb- 
ers like the De Haviland Mosquito. 
Its plywood wings crossed nearly ev- 
ery battle line in Europe. The Mos- 
quito was British-designed; in this 
country at least one fast-climbing, 
lightweight fighter was produced. 
Even the furniture factories got into 
the fight again, turning out cargo 
planes like the Curtiss Caravan and 
assault gliders. The Navy’s Mars fly- 
ing boats had plywood components. 

And plastics began to assume an 
importance they have not relin- 
quished, Laminated paper wingtips, 
plastic bomb bay doors, coverings, 
control surfaces, nose sections, lead- 
ing edges, flooring—the list of plastics 
uses is almost endless. Special rub- 
bers, like oil-resistant neoprene (intro- 
duced in the mid-’30s) and tempera- 
ture-shrugging silicones are essential 
parts of the high-altitude aircraft. 
Specially formulated lubricants and 
hydraulic fluids allowed operation un- 
der extremes of heat and cold. 

Polyethylene and fluorinated plas- 
tics were used in electrical equipment 
designed to function under the most 
adverse conditions of operation and 
maintenance. 

Though not used for military appli- 
cation in this country, resin-impreg- 
nated wood propellers were widely 
used by our Allies, and “compreg” 
units were employed in aircraft con- 
struction. In commercial planes, plas- 
tic upholstery material and carpeting 
were in common use. 

Hot and Tough: Refinements in 
metals, and new alloys, continued to 
appear. Jet engines, with their need 
for high-strength, high-temperature 
alloys, opened new eras of technology. 
Perfected during the war were weld- 
ing techniques that permitted high- 
speed fabrication of metals previously 
unweldable—an example is welding 


aluminum under a helium stream. 

Humble carbon dioxide found 
boosted use in self-inflating life rafts, 
and, more vitally, as part of the 
plane’s automatic fire-extinguishing 
systems that could douse a flaming 
engine in flight. On the ground, too, 
carbon dioxide foams, as well as 
other types of fire-fighting foams, 
came into use. 

Cooling Off: Though the fires of 
war were banked in 745, the high 
pitch of aircraft development wasn’t 
slowed. Since then jet craft have re- 
ceived the most concentrated research, 
but improvement can be noted in. all 
types of planes. 

Military demand for top-grade fuels 
has continued, though not at the 
pitch of wartime. Commercial trans- 
ports, using the same engines that 
power our largest piston-engined 
bombers, require high-PN  avgas. 
Private flyers, too, now have better 
engines—engines which function best 
on higher octane fuels. Additives like 
tricresyl phosphate find considerable 
use in specialized craft like helicop- 
ters, and have been tried out by 
airlines. 

Jet engines, which will burn almost 
any light fuel, work best on top- 
quality kerosene—storage stability and 
purity must be high. There are vastly 
improved lubricants for jet. engines. 
In early years of jets, use of standard 
light oils was feasible, but higher 
bearing loads and temperatures have 
demanded better lubes. Only this 
spring, synthetic oils designed to op- 
erate on turbine bearings at tempera- 
tures as high as 450 F—and still flow 
at —65 F temperature—were intro- 
duced. 

And not to be overlooked are the 
rocket fuels developed for JATO 
emergency power units, and used to 
push experimental craft through the 
sonic barrier.* 

In construction, new technology has 
utilized both plywood and metal fab- 
rication arts. An example is the use 
of an organic adhesive for fabricating 
metal aircraft components. Redux 
bonding, a vinyl-based adhesive sys- 
tem, is employed in the manufacture 
of Britain’s jet airliner, the Comet, 
and in American naval fighters like 
the Vought Cutlass (see cut). 

Cellulose nitrate coatings—related to 
the old “dopes”—have found continued 
use. For protective purposes, they 
are applied over primers of zinc 
chromate or vinyl] butyrate. But they 
get increasing competition from alkyd 


haven’t always been noted for 
oe . The first. Wright flyer did 852 feet in 
59 seconds, which slide rules out to 9.85 
mph. But that’s only ground speed—the 
craft flew into 20-25 mph. headwinds. 


* Airplanes 


finishes and from cellulose acetate 
butyrate coatings. With magnesium, a 
liberally employed metal now, such 
finishes are vital. Hot spray methods 
of application are becoming more 
common. 

Vinyl Overcoat: Strippable viny! 
coatings—not only to “mothball” planes 
but also to protect alclad during man- 
ufacture—are frequently employed. 
They can be left on after manufacture, 
at least while the plane is in shipment, 
until the ship is ready for service. 

New materials for construction of 
jet engines have been the metal-ceram- 
ic products called cermets or ceramels. 
They are designed particularly for 
such high-temperature units as the 
afterburners of jet engines. Titanium, 
used for the engine nacelles of the 
865 mph-cruising Douglas DC-7 (see 
cover), has attracted wide interest. 
Indeed, demand for this lightweight 
metal far outstrips production, and 
scarcity is the only barrier preventing 
wider use in airplanes. 

More and more aircraft components 
are made of plastics. Glass fiber-rein- 
forced polyester resins look particu- 
larly bright—it’s estimated that $25 
million worth of this sort of plastic 
will be used this year. 

Plastics have made a particularly 
heavy impact in the transport aircraft 
field. Typical are cellular soundproof- 
ing materials, cabin air ducting, and 
baggage racks—all of plastic. Interior 
paneling and trim, reading light hous- 
ings, and inner windowpanes are 
other applications. Plastic dinnerware 
is lightweight, durable, easy to handle. 

Synthetic fibers have invaded the 
airliners. Planes are a lot more plushy 
nowadays than they were in the day 
of the Fokkers and Tin Geese—and 
part of the plush is synthetic. Inte- 
riors now are a far cry from those 
cheerless cabins with their wicker 
seats and carpetless floors. 

Spic and Span: A vital part of keep- 
ing aircraft in best shape is keeping 
it clean. Both military and civilian 


.planes require cleaners, degreasers, 


and solvents. Another maintenance 
specialty is the dye penetrant system 
for detecting flaws in metal com- 
ponents. And every year Airlines put 
plenty on the line for rug and up- 
holstery cleaners, disinfectants, waxes 
and polishes (waxes are used both 
inside and out), deodorants, and simi- 
lar specialty items. 

In building planes, in flying and 
maintaining them, chemistry has play- 
ed a vital role. The past half-century 
has shown the importance of the 
chemical industry to flying—and avi- 
ation in the future will demand its 
help even more. 
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Here’s a One-Man Bulk Materials 


Handling System 


In the Dempster-Dumpster 
System of bulk materials hand- 
ling only one man, the driver of 
the truck-mounted Dempster- 
Dumpster, is required for opera- 
tion. The Dempster-Dumpster 
serves scores of detachable Demp- 
ster-Dumpster Containers. Con- 
tainer capacities range up to 4 
times that of conventional dump 
truck bodies and each container 


is designed to suit the materials 
to be handled—be they solids, 
liquids or dust . . . hot or cold 
... bulky, light or heavy. You 
simply place these containers at 
convenient materials accumula- 
tion points inside or outside 
buildings. When loaded each 
container is picked up, hauled 
and emptied (as shown above) or 
load set down intact. Entire op- 


for Your Plant... 


eration is handled by hydraulic 
controls in cab. 


Containers shown below are 
just a few of the many available 
or that can be built to meet your 
needs. They enable you to han- 
dle, at tremendous savings, ma- 
terials of many descriptions— 
trash and waste materials, raw 
materials, finished products, etc. 
—with only one truck and only 
one man, the driver. 


Without question, the Demp- 
ster-Dumpster System is the most 
economical and most efficient 
method of plant materials han- 
dling by truck ever devised! 


Write to us for complete infor- 
mation. Manufactured exclusive- 
ly by Dempster Brothers, Inc. 


One Truck-Mounted a 
Dempster-Dumpster Handles Scores 
of Containers... All Designs... All Sizes 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 2123 Dempster Bldg., Knoxville 17, Tenn. 
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(Box No.): Address to 
RK; 830 Cm St. 


Michi 
CISCO: 68 Post St. 


MANAGEMENT SERVICES| | 


EVANS 








Ask for new Scope Sheet C 
listing over 100 of our activities 
EVANS RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT CORP. 
250 East 43rd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 





EDWARD A. MURRAY, Ph.D. 

Chemical Engineer 
Specializing in Textiles 
Research, development, product evaluation 
Laboratories at Clemson, South Carolina 


1113 Springdale Rd. Anderson, $. Carolina 
Telephone: Anderson 3762-W 


THE C. W. NOFSINGER COMPANY 


Personalized Engineering Service 


PETROLEUM ae AND CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 
e Surveys—Planning—Process Design 
e@ Engineering Design—Drafting—Procurement 
e Supervision of Construction and Operation 


906 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 6, Missouri 
JAMES P. O'DONNELL 











Engineers 


CHEMICAL PROCESS PLANTS 
Design—Procurement—Construction Supervision 
39 Broadway, New York 6 
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Wanted 





Mach 
from single item to complete plant. Consolidated 
Products. Observer Hgway, Hoboken, N.J 











For Sale 














FOR SALE 


SURPLUS NEW EQUIPMENT 
May be purchased at fraction of cost 


3—SHARPLES PN-14 Super-D-Canters Stain- 
less Steel-Complete with automatic slide 
discharge, belts, driving sheaves and tools. 


1—WESTPHALIA Gompttepe Model KG 1006, 
6 Chamber Bowl. Stainless Steel—Complete 
with 3- 60 cycle, Class 1, Group D, 
explosion proof motor, all accessories, 
fittings and clutch. 


2— go EAM _ Boilers—Type A-250—250 

8625 Ibs. steam per hr. at 100 psig. 

a red complete with burners, ali neces- 

y controls, operates on 220 volts, 3 
phase, 60 cycle. 

27—PEERLESS Pumps with Louis Allis Class | 

Group D explosion proof motors. Designed 


for handling volatile solvents. Specifications 
available. 


FS1074 Chemical Week 
520 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 11, Ill. 











Autoclaves—2 new Flange Carbon Steel 100 
psig, ASME and Penna. approved and stamp- 

ound horizontal, approximately 36” o.d. 
108” long in sheet plus ASME dished head. 
Flat head with 21” x 25” _— opening automatic 
door. FS-1043, Chemical Week. 


, Chemical and Process. Everything 


the chy 


CEM PLOYMENT! (01 


CHEMIST 





AUTOMOTIVE 


An_ internationally known manufacturer lo- 
cated in the midwest has opening for a top 
notch chemist to take full charge of develop- 
ing radiator chemicals, polishes, etc., in a 
newly created diversified automotive chemical 
division. Applicants must have actual formula- 
tion knowledge and experience. 


Attractive salary commensurate with knowl- 
edge and ability. 


Write giving complete details regarding ex- 
perience and qualifications. 


All replies will be held confidential. 
P 9876 Chemical Week 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 











Ball Tube Mill, 3’ x 6’, Kennedy Van Saun Con- 

tinuous, weeuegt mills, with drive, feeder, fan 

ond a balls. Perry Equip. Corp., 1415 N. 6th, 
ila. 22, 





RRINE 
ENGINEERS 
Piant Design & Surveys covering Chemical Elec- 
troshemical and Metallurgical Production; Indus- 
trial Waste Disposal; Water Supply & Treatment; 
Analysis & Reports 


Greenville South Carolina 








ROGER WILLIAMS 
Technical & Economic Services, Inc. 
ENG 
‘ or INEERING BCONOMICS 
® PRODUCT EVALUATION 
Write for ‘Profit Evolution’ 
(48 East 38th Street, New York City 16 
Murray Hill 5-5257 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 
LABORATORY SERVICES 














Filters: Shrivers, Sperry, Sweetiand, etc. Perry 
equipment, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 


Stainless Steel Tanks—25 gal. to §, gal. 
capacity—quick delivery. uaid Fabrications, 
Inc., 157 - Oxford hila. 22, Pa. GAr- 
field 6-7630. 








Tanks, oo, 
3000 gal. P 
Phila. 22, te! 


Tanks, $/S—16,000 ot, to i. Perry 
Equipment Corp., 1415 N. 6th St. 2% i 22, Pa. 


Tanks, Steel, 15,000 gal. with 970’ of 3” coil 
— 40 Nah Se Ph a meet, F aad Equip. Corp., 
t 


EMENENLs\WANITED)) 


Chemical Service Corporation 


READY TO BUY 
oy 8 Plasticizers, aaat 


Fone. Colors, Waxes, etc. 
CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATI 
96-02 Beaver Street, avons ¥. 
HAnover 2-6970 


m, compartment—2,700 gal. & 
ery Equip. Corp. 1415 'N. 6m St., 
































42nd St., 





N.Y. 36, N.Y. 








BUYERS OF SURPLUS 
CHEMICALS — OILS — SOLVENTS 
DRUGS — RESINS — WAXES 
PLASTICS — COLOR — ETC. 


BARCLAY CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
75 Varick Street New York 13, N. Y. 
WORTH 4-5120 











SANITARY ENGINEER 


Public Relations Work 


We have a lucrative, important position 
for an outstanding man with practical ex- 
perience in public health engineering, util- 
izing most modern public health environ- 
mental sanitation methods. Experience 
should include industrial hygiene, sewer- 
age treatment, garbage and trash collec- 
tion and disposal, insect and rodent con- 
trol, environmental disease control and 
community sanitation. The man wanted, 
in addition to public relations work, will 
head new service department of rapidly 
expanding sanitation company, with home 
offices in Pittsburgh, Pa. An unusual op- 
portunity for a man with suitable expe- 
rience and possessing managerial ability 
PLUS. Remuneration will meet full ex- 
pectations, with opportunity for profit- 
sharing interest. All replies strictly con- 
fidential. Submit account of academic 
and professional training, past affiliations, 
earnings and other pertinent facts to: 


L. L. Crosby, President, 
3567 Bigelow Bivd., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
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Synthetic Detergent Dense Bead). eed 
ay 35% annity. enable “so e @ 


Marwell Co. be 
Sop Get N.J. Journal Sq. 3-0 


mms Sts, « 


Wanted: Graduate Engineers,  geereey chemi- 
eal, for both Consulting and Field Sales Work. 
For S: , should have 3 or more years successful 
record. For angen young men preferred so 
that our business can taught to them and they 
| sere up in years to come. P-7866, Chemi- 
cal wee! 
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Wanted—Technically educated chemical prod- 
uct salesman to be located in Calif. primarily 
to cover West Coast territory. Sales experience 
preferred. Must be aggressive and able to analyze 
markets. Give complete sales and personal history 
and salary expected, together with recent snap- 
shot, if available. Excellent employee benefits. 





Marathon Corporation, Chemical Division, Person- 


nel Dept., Rothschild, Wisconsin. 








WANTED 


EXPERIENCED PAINT CHEMIST 


commensurate DP 
id. Send detailed 
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520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Iii. 


1 DEALERS in ised Srp) 


BUY WITH CONFIDENCE 
Our 86th Yoar 


“CONSOLIDATED” 


YOUR DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
OF USED AND REBUILT MACHINERY 

















Vacuum Dryers Columns 
Reaction Kettles Pulverizers 
Filter’ Presses "ine Redomees 


Consolidated Products Co., Inc.. 
Observer Highway & Bloomfield St. 


Hoboken, N. J. 
HOboken 3-4425 
New York Phone: BArclay 7-0600 








Your First Source 


NEW YORK’S 
LARGEST STOCK 
RENTAL-PURCHASE PLAN 


FIRST MACHINERY CORP. 
157 Hudson St., N. Y. 13 
Phone WORTH 6-3456 








R. Gelb & Sons, Inc. 


Largest stock of used chemical 
equipment In the United States 
66 Years of Leadership 


R. Gelb & Sons, Inc. 
Union, N. J. 
UNionville 2-4900 


| 








BRILL FILLS THE BILL 
Est. 1926 


New and Rebuilt 
CHEMICAL & PROCESS EQUIPMENT 
“From a single item to a complete plant’ 
BRILL EQUIPMENT Co. 
2407 Third Ave., N. Y. 51, N. Y. 
CYpress 2-5703 








FANS, BLOWERS, EXHAUSTERS 


Exclusively 
27 Years as Nation’s Rebuilding Specialist. 
‘ully Guaranteed— 

Both Rebuilt and New 


WILLIAM W. MEYER & SONS, IN 
8251 Elmwood Avenue Titnets 








Skokie. 
Telephone: KEystone 9-8260 








SPECIALTIES. 


CSMA: '54, 40, and Fight 


What 1954 holds for the businessman 
is hard to tell—but chemical specialties 
makers, at least, are looking ahead 
with plenty of confidence and fight. 
That’s the way it sounded at the 40th 
birthday meeting of the Chemical 
Specialties Manufacturers Assn., in 
Washington’s Mayflower hotel last 
week, where some 70C0 specialties 
makers got together. - 
Mel Fuld, Fuld Bros., Inc. (Balti- 
more), newly elected president of the 
CSMA, voiced the conviction that 
there'll be plenty of new products, 
and plenty of opportunities to get 
new customers and open new mar- 
kets in 1954. 

Among the most optimistic of the 
CSMA’s six divisions was the aerosol 
group. With the reassuring charts and 
graphs of Du Pont’s 1953 survey of 
the aerosol market, aerosolers hope- 
fully contemplated the profits that 
glass pressure-spray containers may 
bring them. Both the Wheaton glass 
system (CW, May 28) and the Can- 
co-Zonite (CW, Jan. 31) ultra-low- 
pressure systems appear to have 
packer appeal. Cosmetics in partic- 
ular seem slated for the bottles. 

Even if a packer doesn’t want to 
try the glass units, Stepan Chemical 
Co. (Chicago) figures it has solved 
the problem of corrosive detergents— 
offers its triethanolamine lauryl sul- 
fate product, inhibited with a patent- 
pending compound, for firms that 
want to stick with metal cans. 

Kudos: The CSMA honored Fred- 
erick LaForge and Milton Schecter 
at its Tuesday luncheon. These two, 
who developed the synthetic insecti- 
cide allethrin, received scrolls from 
the specialties makers, whose prod- 
ucts have made considerable use of 
the bug killer. 

Also in for an award was Can- 
Spray, an aerosol-packaged disinfec- 
tant and deodorant produced by Hen- 
derize, Inc. (Sacramento). It was 
rated as the top unit in the second 
annual aerosol festival.® 

The CSMA continued its emphasis 
on the need for waxing vinyl floors. 
The association has taken up strongly 
the cudgel for makers of floor polish— 
the report given this year by Foster 
D. Snell’s laboratories added to the 


* Other winners in_ the _festival were Bridge- 
ot Brass Co.’s Bug Bomb, and 


hemical Corp.’s Bug Fix; Zonite ucts 
Corp.’s Larvex and Fuller Brush Co.’s Moth 
Proofer; Windsor ical Labs’ Tropic Air, 


Rex Research Corp.’s Rex Pine Deodorant; 
Illinois Bronze Powder Co.’s Spray-O-Namel 
cote talee tear tas a and 

yway; Ster! rug "s an 
Helena Rubinetern's Cologne Foam; Wilco 
Co.’s Snow White Christmas Snow, and Bost- 
wick Lab.’s Hero. 
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data presented at the spring CSMA 
meeting in New York. Not as much 
a contrast as it sounds, the waxes and 
floor finishes division also attended 
closely a report on the formulation 
of floor wax removers. The removers 
may be one of the up-and-coming 
products for these specialties makers. 

In addition to putting Fuld at the 
helm, the CSMA elected E. G. Klar- 
mann, Lehn & Fink Products (Bloom- 
field, N. J.) as first vice-president; 





CSMA’S FULD: For specialties makers, 
the future’s what you make it. 


H. E. Peterson, Continental Filling 
Corp. (Danville, Ill.) second vice- 
president; P. C. Reilly, Reilly Tar & 
Chemical Corp. (Indianapolis), treas- 
urer; and H. W. Hamilton, secretary. 
The new board of governors members 
are D. J. Templeton, Stanley Home 
Products Co. (Easthampton, Mass.); 
T. B. Welch, Gulf Oil Corp., and C. 
L. Weirich, C. B. Dolge Co. (West- 
port, Conn.), the retiring president 
of CSMA. 


Renewable Repellents: American res- 
irous Chemicals Corp. (Peabody, 
Mass.) has introduced two renewable 
water repellents, Arccopel DC-2 and 
DC-3, designed for the dry cleaning 
and laundry industries. Available in 
Stoddard solvent as DC-2 and in per- 
chlorethylene as DC-3, they are blends 
of waxes, textile resins and organic, 
heavy-metal compounds. Samples can 
be obtained on request. 
¥ 


New Trad2mark: The U.S. Patent Of- 
fice has just granted the trademark 
Tetrine to Glyco Products Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. The name covers ethyl- 
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AmSRR AS CYANAMID 00: Konda datakey 64, 
Agency—Hazard 

AMERICAN vend cart pe co. 
Agency—Leo Burnett Co., Ine. 

ANSUL CHEMICAL CoO. 

Agency-—J. A. Cormack Adv. 

ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 

Agency—-Liller, Neal & Battle Adv. 

BAKER & ADAMSON PRODUCTS, GEN- 
ERAL CHEMICAL DIV., ALLIED CHEMI- 
CAL & PYE CORP. 3rd Covi 
Agency—Atherton & Currier, Inc. 

BARECO OIL CO. 

Agercy—White Adv. Agency 

BEACON ae pag [ROUT ESR, INC. 48 
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BLOCKSON CHEMICAL CO. 
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Agency—John Mather Lupton Co. 
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Agency—Ellington & 

CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORP. 
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COWLES CHEMICAL Co. 
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DUVAL SULPHUR & POTASH CO. 
Agency—Liller, Neal & Battle Adv. 
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GUARANTY TRUST CO. OF NEW vgan 4i 
Agency—Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 
HALL CO., THE C. P. 
Agency—Crut ttenden & Eger Adv. 
HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO., THE 
HOOKER ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO. 
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HUDSON co & PAPER CORP. 
Agency—-G. M. Basford Co. 
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Agency—Walker & Downin “y 
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CHEMICALS: Offered/Wanted 
EMPLOYMENT 
EQUIPMENT: Used/Surplus New 


MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


ADVERTISING STAFF 


B. E. Sawyer 
R. S. Muller 


ADVERTISING SALES Mcr. .. 
Asst. Apy. Sates Mer. ... 


Business Mcr. 
Atlanta 3 
Rhodes- Ha’ * 
Alfred D 

“Shaw, 520 N. Michigan Ave. 

*4-5800 
leveland 15 Vaughan K. Dissette, 
1510 Hanna Bldg., Superior 7000 


Dollas 1..... . James Ly First National 
Bank snag ae ie 


--William B. Hannum, Jr., 
., Ee mew Tth 


eironte ahs 


Son Francisco 4 Bah E. Doriand, 
68 Post St., Douglas 2-4600 


Boston 16 350 Park Square Building, 
Hubbard 2-7160 


at ee 856 Penobscot Bldg., 
Woodward 2-1798 


Louis 8 
" coutinental Bidg., Lucas 4 











SPECIALTIES. ..-+« - 


enediamine tetraacetic acid and its 
salts as sequestering, chelating and 
complexing agents | that are used to 
bind and “remove” polyvalent inter- 


fering ions. . 


British Pesticide: Plant Protection, 
Ltd., an Imperial Chemical Industries 
subsidiary, has developed an insecti- 
cide said to protect brassica crops 
against flea beetles. Called Gammasan, 
it is applied to seeds of such brassica 
crops as cabbage, turnips and kale 
before planting. 


Concrete Coating: Sapolin Paints, Inc. 
(New York, N.Y.) now manufactures 
a waterproof enamel that, the com- 
pany claims, provides all-weather pro- 
tection for concrete and masonry sur- 
faces. It is dubbed Stone-Dri, is made 
with a 100% rubber base. 

° 
Louisiana Company: The Odell Chem- 
ical Co., which plans to make protein 
supplement feed from molasses and 
anhydrous ammonia, has filed articles 
of incorporation in Louisiana. 

° 


Detergent Complaints: While deter- 
gents are helping housewives, they 
aren't making everybody happy: 

e “A strange white bubbly sub- 
stance” recently stretched from shore 
to shore in the Ohio River at Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. A chemist at the Wheeling 
filtration plant made an analysis and 
came up with evidence that the river 
contained 32 Ibs. of detergent to each 
million gallons of water. 

e Last month, drinking water in 
Omaha, Neb., had an oily taste—the 
result of oil that had poured into the 
Missouri River from a pipeline break 
upstream from Omaha. But, according 
to city officials, there wouldn’t have 
been any bad taste if detergents 
weren't so popular with housewives in 
Sioux City, Ia., which is also upstream. 
They figured out that the detergents 
had mixed with the oil, causing it to 
emulsify. If the oil had floated on top, 
Omaha drinking water would not have 
been affected, for pumping station in- 
takes are on the river bottom. 


2 
Washington Company: Tremblay 
Chemical Co. has been incorporated 
at Spokane, Wash., with a capitaliza- 
tion of $25,000. It will make cosmetic 
products. in 


Product for Ponds: Fine Organics’ 
(New York) industrial division has 
introduced “Cifon, N. Y.” for ridding 
ponds and pools of aquatic plants. 


e 
Conference: A conference on use and 
effectiveness of fertilizers, herbicides 
and insecticides will be held at Texas 
Technological College, Jan. 13-14, at 
Abilene. 
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FINE CHEMICALS 
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LONG KNOWN for its high purity, Baker 
& Adamson Potassium Acetate is now 
available in a special new spray-dried 
form which has improved physical 
characteristics. 


EXTENSIVE SPRAY-DRYING FACILITIES 
have been recently installed at Baker & 
Adamson Works in Marcus Hook, Pa., for 
the production of this and many other 
B&A Fine Chemicals. They result in a 
Potassium Acetate of superior quality and 
maximum uniformity of particle size, 
answering the most exacting process 
requirements, 


B&A POTASSIUM ACETATE is a free- 
flowing powder, assaying a minimum of 
99% KC2H3Oz, and is extremely low in 








POTASSIUM 
ACETATE 


oA New “High” in Purity and Uniformity 


objectionable impurities such as iron and 
heavy metals. Chemicals, electronics, 
leather, metal fabricating and finishing, 
pharmaceuticals, plastics and resins, pulp 
and paper, and textiles are some of the 
products and processes now using it. 


PERHAPS YOU, TOO, CAN use high 
purity Potassium Acetate to advantage. 
You can be sure of the quality . . . sure of 
the source . . . when you specify B&A. 
For samples, further information, or im- 
mediate shipments, write or phone the 
nearest B&A office listed below. 


Baker & ADAMSON 4xce Cemicate 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 

40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Offices: Albany* * Atlanta * Baltimore* * Birmingham* * Boston* * Bridgeport* * Buffalo* 
Charlotte* * Chicago* * Cleveland* * Denver* * Detroit* * Houston* * Jacksonville * Kalamazoo 
Los Angeles* * Minneapolis * New York* ¢ Philadelphia* * Pittsburgh* * Providence* * St. Louis* 

San Francisco* * Seattle * Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Company, Inc., Milwaukee 

In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal* * Toronto* * Vancouver* 


SETTING THE PACE IN CHEMICAL PURITY SINCE 1882 
*Complete stocks carried here 
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Clip this coupon to your company letter- 
head and mail today! 


Please send fur- 
ther information | 
on B&A Potassium 
Acetate: 








I am interested in the 
[] N.F. Grade [ Technical Grade 


I would like to receive 


(C0 Data Sheet (1 Sample 


I plan to use this material for: 





Name 


Title 











Company. 
Address 

City. 
State 














Raisin caemRer leo 





Los Ange, 
geles, 
Colifornia 


Westlake, 
Lovisiana 


Ponca City, 
Oklahoma 





Chicas? : 
"Wane? 


From Wotco’s 10 plants 
and 9 sales office oa 


New York 
Boston 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Amarillo 
Akron 


Witco Chemical Company 
260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


